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Cut Korean 
Army, Push 
Democracy: 
U.S. Report 


WASHINGTON (AP)—A 


study for the U.S. Senate Satur- 
day suggested that Korea re- 
duce its present military ex- 
penditures. 


U.S. obligations for the de- 
fense of Korea are “clear and 
unequivocal, and they must 
remain intact,” the study, now 
released by the Senate Foreign 
Relations committee said. 


“With these and the recent 
developments in weapons, the 
Korean Army can safely be re- 
duced to more manageable pro- 
portions for the Korean econo- 
my,” it declared, 


The study was strongly cri- 
tical about the internal! situation 
in Korea, 


Though the country, it said, 
stands today as “the symbol of 
Free World cooperation” against 
Communist aggression, the 
South Korean Government un- 
fortunately “has not acquired 
the type of- respect... that 
would lend it greater strength.” 


The reason is. the study con- 
tinued, that “arbitrary deci- 
sions by officials and police- 
state suppression appear to be 
keeping pace with mounting 
political unrest ... whether 
justified or not, the U.S. will be 
held responsible for what hap- 
pens in Korea.” 


Discussing Korea's economic 
situation, the study said the 
charge is common that Ameri- 
can aid “has created too many 
Korean millionaires and sus- 
tained too many corrupt prac- 
tices.” 

“There is some validity in 
this criticism,” the study added. 

It viewed the political future 
In general and the 1960 elec- 
tions in particular with pes- 
simism. ‘The study said: 

“As the election of 1960 ap- 
proaches, the Liberal Administ- 
ration is engaged in successive 
acts that can only be regarded 
@s assaults upon basic democra- 
tic rights. The Democratic 
Party is being intimidated, 
its leaders threatened, its press 
restricted, and its general 
rights violated.” 

The United States, the study 
went on, should not permit 
“any wholesale destruction of 
democratic rights without some 
counteraction.” 

It recommended that it should 
be made “unequivocally clear” 
to Korean political groups that 
“repeated violations of human 
rights or assaults upon demo- 
cratic institutions,in Korea will 
have a sharply adverse effect 
upon American-Korean _ rela- 
tions.” 

“We have been too weak in 
Korea and hav> not gained the 
respect of either the Govern- 
ment or the people for this fact. 
Means should be used to give 
this warning effect, if neces- 
sary,” the study said. 


W. Germans to Aid 


Victims of Storms 

AACHEN, West Germany 
(Kyodo-Reuter) —About two 
tons of medical goods collected 
in West Germany to help the 
victims of recent storms in 
Japan are to be sent to Japan 
in the next few days. 

The collection of goods was 
organized by a Jesuit priest, and 
they were given by doctors, 
Chemists, and the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry from the area 
around Aachen, 


| 


U.S. Senate Told 


WASHINGTON (AP) — A 
study for the U.S. Senate Sat- 
urday suggested the United 


States should recommend Japan 
for permanent membership in 
the United Nations Security 
Council. 

The study, released by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, conceded that to change 
the membership of the Security 
Council is a complex matter. 
But, it said, “the United States 
should take the lead in propos- 
ing Japan for permanent mem- 
bership.” 

Asia, it continued, “is woeful- 
ly under-represented and Japan 
and India are obvious candidates 
should a decision be made to 
enlarge the council,” 

The study on Japan was part 
of a review of U.S. foreign 
policy in Asia, prepared by a 
private research firm and pub- 
lished with a preface by Sen. 
J. William Fulbright, chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Com- 


Keep Japan in UNSC 


mittee. 
The section dealing with 
Japan and Okinawa contains a 


review of economic and social 
developments and of political 
trends. It said in its conclusion 
that “the American-Japanese 
alliance is still relatively shal- 
low; it does not have the kind of 
intellectual, political and cultur- 
al roots needed to sustain it in 
an era of perils.” 

Japan, the study said, repre- 
sents the most rapidly chang- 
ing non-Communist society in 
Asia. The most important in- 
strument of this change is the 
country’s economic growth. 

“The big question is the ex- 
tent to which that growth can 
be sustained,” the report said, 
and added guardedly that “on 
balance, trends would seem to 
warrant continued optimism.” 

Reviewing extensively Japan's 
economy the study said that 
growing pressure in the U.S. 
for higher tariff barriers repre- 


sents “a most serious threat” to 
overall relations with Japan. 


“Both Japan and the U.S. bear 
a responsibility for searching 
out new approaches,” the study 
declared. It raised the question 
whether the establishment of a 
permanent American-Japanese 
commission on trade would be 
helpful to find answers to exist- 
ing problems. 

Concerning Japan's traditional 
trade with the China mainland, 
the study continued, Japan “is 
not reconciled to a policy of 
isolation” and prefers normali- 
zation of relations with Com- 
munist China. 

American arguments against 
revival of trade with the Com- 
munists have only limited ef- 
fect in Japan, the study stated. 
Any expansion of the China 
trade is regarded as “highly de- 
sirable,” it said. 

Reviewing political trends, 
the study advised “cautious 


Senate Told U.S. Must 


Recognize Two Chinas 


WASHINGTON (AP)—A study for the U.S. Senate Saturday 


It said the only solution of 
Communist China to the United 


Japan Is U.S. 
Bulwark in 
F.E.: McElroy 


PEBBLE BEACH, Calif. 
(Kyodo- Reuter) — Frederick 
Mueller, U.S. Secretary of Com- 
merce, Saturday quoted Neil 


recommended the Free World recognize that there are two Chi- 
nas, Communist China and the Republic of Taiwan. 


the problem was admission of 
Nations and keeping Nationalist 
China in the U.N. as the Repub- 
lic of Taiwan. 


This, the study suggested, 
“forms the only basis for any 
possible agreement among 


major elements within the free 
world.” ' 

The study, prepared by a pri- 
vate research firm, was released 
by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. The section on 
China was part of an extensive 
review of U.S. foreign policy in 
Asia. 


McElroy as saying that Japan 
was “our bulwark in the Far 
East.” 


Mueller, was addressing the 
department's business advisory 
council at a meeting here at- 
tended by the heads of the 
country’s 100 biggest corpora- 
tions. The ecatiene are closéd | 
to the press, but the Secretary 
briefs reporters later. 

Mueller told reporters that 
McElroy had said in a report 
to the council on his recent Far 
Eastern trip that Japan was 
“our bulwark in the Far East.” 


Mueller, who dealt only brief- 
ly with the Defense Secretary's 
report, said McElroy had said 
Japan was “oriented to the 
Free World and we should do 
everything in our power to 
keep her so oriented.” 

Mueller also said “the dollar 
is still the soundest money in 
the world and it will be main- 
tained that way.” 

The Government would not 
permit the United States to be 
priced out of world markets or 
allow the dollar to depreciate 
into a second rate currency, he 
said. 


U.S. A-Sub Plant 
Explodes; 4 Hurt 


SCHENECTADY, N.Y. (UPI) 
—An explosion and fire occur- 
red Friday night at the land 
prototype of the USS submarine 
Triton’s nuclear propulsion 
plant at the U.S. Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission's West Milton 
test site, it was disclosed Satur- 
day. Four navy enlisted men 


: 


Senator J. William Fulbright 
(D-Ark.), chairman of the com- 
mittee, releasing the study, said 
the review was “very provoca- 
tive” and contained new ideas 
“which deserve most careful 
study.” 


“While I do not Believe the 
United States should recognize 
Communist China at the pres- 
ent time in view of its con- 
tinued belligerence and offensive 
manners, I do not believe it is 
wise to continue to ignore the 
over 600,000,000 people on the 
China mainland in the naive be- 
lief that they will somehow go 
away,” Fulbright said. 

The 35-page-long Chinese sec- 
tion offered a comprehensive 
description of the ‘political, eco- 
nomic and social situation both 
in Nationalist China and the 
China mainland. These are its 
main findings: 

Communist China, with its 
economic growth proceeding at 
rapid pace, has “the strongest, 
most unified government that 
modern China has ever had... 
the Chinese Communists have 
forged that strongest, most 
tightly knit nation-state that has 
ever existed in this area.” 

The internal opposition exists 
in considerable amounts, but 
“it is extremely unlikely that 
the present regime will be 
seriously challenged. by internal 
dissidence in the near future. 

“...Barring a war with the 
U.S. the Chinese Communist 
Government will have a lengthy 
tenure. American policy, what- 
ever its precise form, should 
operate under this assumption 
..-Communist China is very 
likely to emerge as one of the 


were injured, one critically. | 


Continued on Page 2, Col. 2 


Take Your Pick: 


The beginning of November, 


Culture Week, 


- Yesterday simultaneously mark- 
ed the first day of Reading 
Week, Education and Culture 
Week and the hunting season 
in Japan. 


Adherents of each observed 
the occasion according to their 
bent. 

Kabuki fans attended yester- 
day’s annual Art Festival cele- 
bration at Tokyo’s Kabukiza 
Theater. 

Crowds began forming at the 
entrance to the National Muse- 
um at Ueno as early as 5 a.m. 
to view the Shosoin Exhibit of 
1,200-year-old national treasures 
which opened at 9 a.m. 

The exhibit, which continues 
through Nov. 20, is the first in 
10 years in Tokyo. The an- 
cient silks, scrolls. urns and 
musical instruments normally 
are preserved at the Shosoin 
storehouse in Nara. 

Approximately 3,000 middle 
school and high school students, 


led by their teachers, visited 
the display yesterday. 
Crown Prince Akihito and 


Crown Princess Michiko Satur- 
day were given a preview of 
the display of Sth century treas- 
ures. 

Also at Ueno yesterday the 
annual Nitten art exhibit, con- 
sidered one of the leading art 
shows of Japan, opened at the 
Tokyo Metropolitan Art Mu- 
seum., 

Tomorrow is Culture Day, one 
of Japan's nine national holi- 
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Hunters are all smiles as they proudly display their bag. 


BS 
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Be dey ete ae ae 


The hunting season opened yesterday and the trio visited Yume. 
jima in Tokyo Bay early in the morning. 


days, Some individuals also 
took a vacation today, enabling 
them to leave Saturday for 
three-day hunting trips. 

Railway station officials on 
the Odakyu line reported the 
first 50 or more hunters of the 
season arrived in rural areas 
Saturday evening. 

Game wardens said hunting 
probably would be good in Mi- 
noge (Tanzawa), Susugaya, 
Kiyokawamura (Aiko-gun), 
Yugawara and Nebugawa (Ashi- 
gara Shimo-gun). 

Kanagawa Prefectural authori- 
ties are offering a ¥30 bounty 


area, following reports that nu- 
merous rabbits have been des- 
troying crops. 

Hunters also have been invit- 
ed to shoot wild boars which re- 
portedly have been damaging 
crops -in Sankakuyama and 
Hatano Okurayama, in Koza- 
gun, and in the eastern Tanzawa 
mountains. 

An estimated 1,000 hunters 
yesterday converged on Akama- 
numa Lake, in Tochigi Prefec- 
ture, bit netted few ducks for 
their efforts. Observers said the 
unusually low level of the lake 
water may have caused the 


for each rabbit killed in the 


scarcity of game. 


Continued on Page 3, Col. 1 


1,452 Dead, 
Toll Rising 
In Mexican 
Storm, Flood 


MEXICO CITY (AP)—Relief 
supplies poured into the hurri- 
cane and flood-devastated states 
of Colima and Jalisco Saturday 
night. The death toll continued 
to mount, 


The latest count of those who 
perished in the disaster that 
struck thé Pacific Coast area of 
Mexico four days ago was 1,452 
and officials fear it will go 
higher, 


The smell of death hung over 
the port of Manzanillo. Indica- 
tions are that there are more 
bodies buried in addition to the 
287 already recovered there. 

Many of the dead, for lack 
of burial space, were lying on 
slabs in front of ruined build- 
ings surrounded by mourning 
relatives and friends. 


The inland town of Minatit- 


Se 


Kyodo-AP Radiophoto 
Livingston T. Merchant, 55, 
will become the new under- 
secretary of state for political 
affairs, the White House said 
Saturday. Merchant, now 
deputy secretary for political 
aitairs, will succeed Robert D. 
Murphy, who has resigned -ef- 
fective Dec. 3. 


New F lareup 


| | and typhoid. 


lan, where only about 500 out 
|of a population of 1,371 surviv- 
ed, probably will be evacuated. 
| Most of its buildings are buried 
| in mud that slid down from the 
| surrounding hills. In some 
| places it is 10 feet deep. 

An estimated 60 per cent of 
|e homes in Manzanillo, a city 
of 15,000 were destroyed. 

Hundreds of residents of the 
stricken area were inoculated 
by medical teams for tetanus 
The teams gave 
| vaccine injections for many who 
|had been stung by scorpions 
' driven from their nests in adobe 
| structures by flooc waters. 

A preliminary estimate of 
property loss, including crops 
‘and livestock, was $280,000,000. 

The village of La Parota, near 
| Minatitlan, reportedly was 
| wiped out by flood waters and 
| 50 of the 51 inhabitants killed. 


Yoshida to Visit 
Australia Shortly 


Former Prime Minister Shige- 
ru Yoshida will visit Australia 
at the invitation of the Austral- 
ian .Government shortly, pos- 
sitty at the en of this month. 

Yoshida wil) make the trip in 
his personal ca Accom- 
panying him will 
kicht Aso, Yo- 
shida’s daugh- 
ter, and her hus- 


be Mrs. Taka- 


Reported in 


-* 
Congo Riots | 
| 

BRUSSELS (AP) — Belgian 
authorities Sunday reported a 
new flareup of rioting in Stan- 
leyville, northeastern Congo. | 
Official reports said two. 


Belgian police officers, three | 
Belgian administrators and 11) 


i 


Congolese soldiers were injured | 
Saturday when African rioters 
staged fresh outbreaks of vio- 
lence. The Africans pillaged 
stores and schools and estab- 
lished roadblocks after troops 
who reinforced the town Satur- 
day had used hand grenades to 
break up illegal gatherings. 
The town is reported again 


band, Kiichi 
Aichi, former 
Justice Minister; 
Zentaro Kosaka, @ 
former Labor 
Minister; and 
Naokichi Kita- 
zawa, Liberal- 
Democratic Diet- 
man. 
The 


Sl-vear- 


. Yoshida 

old leader of the conservative 
political camp aspiring to prom- 
ote friendship between Japan 


and Southeast. Asia will visit 
New Zealand, Indonesia, Ceylon 
and Thailand during the trip. 

Yoshida and his party are ex- 
pected to be back in Tokyo at 
the end of December. 


Survivor Reported 


under control Sunday, under a 
7 p.m. to 6 a.m. curfew, A “state 


of agitation” has been declared, | 


At Wreckage Site 
WAYNESBORO, Va. (AP)— 
Searchers reported they found 


bars and cafes ordered to close | at least one person alive Sun- 
and gatherings of more than| day in the wreckage of a miss- 
five people and the carrying ad ing Piedmont Airlines plane on 


any weapon banned. 

Following Friday night's riot- 
ing, in which at least 20 Afri- 
cans were killed, a regiment of 
Congo regular army armored 
cars was rushed to Stanleyville 
Saturday from Gombari, near 
the Sudan border, across 300 
miles of rough country, an 
official said. He did not indicate 
how many troops are now in 
Stanleyville, but an armored 
car regiment comprises about 
60 vehicles and up to 550 men. 

Nationalist leader Patrice 
Lumumba, whose fiery speech 
at a meeting of the nationalist 
movement sparked the rioting 
on Friday, has disappeared. Au- 
thorities have instigated a wide 
search for him. 

Lumumba brought his audi- 


ence to a frenzy by claiming | 
De- | 


immediate independence. 

spite his efforts to keep his 

listeners from attacking Euro- 

peans, shouts of “get the white 

man” were heard, together with 

shouts of “independence.” 
The crowd, 2,000 to 3,000 


4 ple strong, began to attack the 


police with stones, spears and 
arrows. They broke store win- 
dows, set several buildings afire 
and stoned ears. 

In the Stanleyville Prison Af- 
rican prisoners rioted too, and 
attacked white prisoners with 
bricks. Prison wardens were 
rapidly overwhelmed, as well as 
the police forces down town. 


Both had to call on state police | 
and the Force Publique, the | 


Congo regular army for help. 


The Japan Times is accept- 
ing donations for the victims 
of Typhoon Ise Bay. All dona- 
tions are being forwarded to 
the Japan Red Cross. Checks 
may be made out to Flood 


Flood Donations || 


a heavily wooded ledge in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. 
_ The word came from the Civil 
| Air Patrol party which reached 
the plane and said it was still 
searching through the wreckage 
to determine if more than one 
person survived, 

There was no indication from 
the party the condition of the 
one person found alive so far. 
| The plane left Washington 
| Friday with 24 passengers and 
three crewmen, 

A helicopter crew saw the 
wreckage Sunday morning in 
the mountains five miles east 
of here. The plane, with little 
evidence of burning, lay 500 
feet below the top of 3,000-foot 
mountain, 


In Moscow Speech 


WASHINGTON (AP)—Fresh 
evidence of differences between 
the Soviet Union and Commu- 
nist China were seen by US. 
diplomats Saturday in Soviet 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev's 
reference in a speech to Indian- 
Chinese border troubles, 


Khrushchev, speaking before 
the Soviet parliament, called for 
solution of the Peiping-New 
Delhi territorial. arguments by 
negotiation. 

The Chinese Communist lead- 
ership has been using force at 
some points to gain control of 
border regions long in dispute 
with India. This has brought a 
very great increase of tensions 
between the two countries, 


“We regret the incidents on 
the Indian-Chinese frontier, 
especially where they involve 
casualties.” Khrushchev said, 
“and we hope they will not be 
repeated: We hope the difficul- 
ties will be solved by negotia- 
tion.” 

U.S. State Department lead- 
ers consider the conditions of 
Soviet-Communist Chinese _re- 
lations to be one of the most 
important elements in interna- 
tional affairs today. It is also 
one of the most obscure, and 


New Evidence Seen 
Of K’chev-Mao Split 


all such bits of evidence as that 
Which has now appeared in 
Khrushchey's speech are care- 
fully analyzed here. 

Department authorities were 
struck by -the fact that the tone 
of the speech was generally 
mild and that actually, for a 
major statement on foreign af- 
fairs, it contained very little 
that was new. 


On other matters, such as 
Khrushchev’s point that dis- 
armament is the most impor- 
tant problem of the day, there 
was no disagreement here as to 
the truth of the generality, if 
by disarmament is meant meas- 
ures to bring the nuclear arms 
race under controi, 


But most U.S. officials consid- 
er such a statement practically 
meaningless, the central ques- 
tion being how to get some 
practical East-West agreement 
on a workable disarmament sys- 
term. 

White House press secretary, 
James C,. Hagerty told a news 
conference Khrushchev’'s speech 
was not discussed at a meeting 
Saturday between Eisenhower 


and Secretary of State Christian 
A. Herter. 


is expected this month. 


ably be made by Hungary 
Communist leader Janos Kadar 
at the November party con- 
gress. 

Only a token Russian force 
would be left in the country, 
the report said. 

“A total Russian withdrawal 
would entail a strategic re- 
grouping of Russian units in 
the Balkans,” the _ influential 
Sunday Times added. 


No. 2 Party Chief 

VIENNA (AP)—Gyoergy Ma- 
rosan, Communist Hungary's 
Minister of State who called in 
Russian troops to crush the 
1956 anti-Soviet revolt, will be- 
come No. 2 man in the Com- 
munist Party, Radio Budapest 
reported Sunday. 

Marosan will be switched 
from his present party post as 
first secretary of the Budapest 
Party Committee to a new po 
sition as first deputy of party 
chief Janos Kadar, the broad- 
cast said. 

Reports Denied 

BUDAPEST (Kyodo-Reuter) 
—Hungary’s Communist leader 
Janos Kadar Saturday night de- 
nied Western press reports that 
some 150 youths condemned to 
death for alleged crimes during 
the 1956 revolution were being 
held in Hungarian prisons and 
would be executed after their 
18th birthdays. 

He also termed recent West- 
ern press reports that 31 per- 
sons had been executed in 
Hungary between mid-July and 
September as “provocative” and 
“an unfounded lie.” 

No mention of either report 
has appeared in the official 


Russian Troops Said 
Quitting Hungary Soon 


LONDON (UPI)—The Sunday Times said an announcement 
of “the imminent withdrawal” of Russian forces from Hungary 


In a Vienna-datelined dispatch from its correspondent, 
Ritchie McEwen, The Times said the announcement will prob- 


Steel Strike 


Negotiations 
Called Futile 


PITTSBURGH (AP)—Negotia- 
tions recessed Saturday after 
what United Steelworkers Union 
President David J. McDonaid 
called “another exercise of futi- 
lity” to end the 109-day nation- 
wide steel strike. 


R. Conrad Cooper, chief indus- 
try negotiator, said the union 
continues to press for an infla- 
tionary wage increase. He said 
the basic position of the steel 
companies “is not about to 
crumble.” 


Both sides are scheduled to 
resume negotiations Monday in 
Washington where they have 
been summoned by the U.S, 
Federal Mediation Service. Both 
Cooper and McDonald said they 
would be there. 

Arguments will begin Tues- 
day in the U.S. Supreme Court 
on a union appeal to set aside a 
Taft-Hertley injunction — that 
could end the dispute for at 
least 80-days. 

In Washington the ‘White 
House said the Government has 
no intention of seizing the steel 
plants if the strike is prolonged. 


Layoffs in Canada 
TORONTO (AP)—More than 
12,000 workers will be laid off 
in Ontario by the middle of 


next week because of the U.S. 
steel strike. 


Pe re 


The first Nike Hercules ever fired outside the continental United 
from its launching pad. at Bolo Point in Naha, Okinawa Saturday. 


Hungarian press. 


—Taeeee* 


the firing test, which occurred at 10:27 a.m. Was “successful.” 


Relief—The Japan Times. 
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States roared away 
Official Army sources said 


Here the Nike Hercules guided 


| Russia, 


missiles are raised to firing position at the Bolo Point missile area of A Battery, 2nd Battalion 


of the Gist Artillery, 97th Artillery G 


roup. 


Ike Will Attend 
Western Summit 
In Paris Dec. 19 


Big-Four Leaders 


to Map Strategy 
for K’chev Talk 


WASHINGTON (UPI) 
— President Dwight D. 


Eisenhower will attend a 
Western summit confer- 
ence with the chiefs of 
governments of Great 
Britain, France and West 
Germany in Paris begin- 
ning Dec. 19, the White 


House announced Sunday. 


The White House said in a 
brief statement that the meeting 
is designed “to undertake a pre- 
liminary examination of the 
+ questions which could later be 
discussed” with Soviet Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev. 

The White House announce- 
ment said that the time and 
place for the meeting was sug- 
gested by. President Charles de 
Gaulle of France. 

White House Press Secretary 
James C. Hagerty said he ex- 
pects the Western summit meet- 


BONN (AP)—U.S. President 
Dwight Eisenhower will meet 
in a Western summit confer- 
ence in Paris Dec. 19 with 
British Premier Harold Mac- 
millan, French President 
Charles de Gaulle and Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer, the 
West German Government 
announced Sunday. The an- 
nouncement said the... four 
would meet “for a first study 
of questions that might be 
discussed with the Premier of 
the Soviet Union.” Tt Gis- 
closed that the meeting was 
being held in Paris at the 
invitation of De Gaulle. 


ing to last about three or five 
days. He said the President 
will be back home for Christ- 
mas. 

He said that the time and 
place the later meeting with 
Khrushchev probably would be 
“one of the things under dis- 
cussion” at the Western summit 
conference. 

Hagerty also revealed the pre- 
liminary meeting of the Coun- 
cil of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization will be held in 
Paris from Dec, 15 to 17, E 

In the: council the United 
States is usually represented by 
Secretary of State Christian’ A. 
Herter, Defense Secretary Neil 
H. McElroy and Treasury Secre- 
tary Robert B. Anderson, 

The Western Big Four an- 
nounced the plans simultane- 
ously for the allied meeting 
Sunday to map strategy for a 
summit meeting with Russia. 

President Eisenhower’ will 
meet with British, French and 
West German leaders to. resolve 
their differences so they can 
present a solid front to Soviet 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev 
early next year. 

Officials said, however, that 
some of the tougher detalis 
might have to be worked out 
personally in Paris by Eisen- 
hower, British Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan, French Pres- 
ident Charles de Gaulle and Ger- 
man Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer. 

The Western allies have been 
unable to agree on just what 
they should discuss with Rus- 
sia or what specific positions 
they should take on what they 
do discuss. However, officials 
said this is nothing new at this 
stage of presummit discussions. 

American officials were ‘heart- 
ened by Khrushchev's statement 
Saturday in a speech before the 
Supreme Soviet that he con- 
siders Berlin and disarmament 
the two most immediate Bast- 


| West problems. 


Khrushchev’'s stand coincided 
in this instance at least with 


'that of the United States and 


Britain. However, Germany 
and France still have different 
ideas. ; 
Adenauer, whose country will 
not participate in meeting with 
wants the allies to 
shelve the Berlin issue. He con- 
tends nothing can be done about 


_it and any negotiations would . 
| simply weaken the already tenu- 
ous Western position in the. for- 

| mer German capital. 


LATE SPORTS 


TAIPEI (UPI)—The favored. 


Philippine YCO handed Japan's 
| Nihen Kokan team a staggering 


S752 defeat Sunday night. to 
Score its second straight win 


fim the four-nation presidential 


birthday basketball champion- 
ship tournament. Earlier the 
fast Korean Seoul team defeated 
by one point China's junior 
champion Kuokwang quintet, 
88-87, in a tension packed game, 
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White House Won’t Say 
If Tke Fought or Golfed 


ASHINGTON 
“th 
Marshal 


(AP)—The 
@ is never going to be” any comment on British Field 


White House said Saturday 


Viscount Alanbrooke’s diaries in which we criticizes’ 


President Eisenhower's conduct of the war while supreme com- 


mander of the Allied forces. 
Alanbrooke, Britain's 


Friday that Gen. 
the Allied drive in Burope. 


White House press secretary, 
James C. Hagerty said Friday 


when asked for comment, that 
he would not even say “No 
comment.” Saturday when 


asked again for comment, he 
said there is never going to be 
any,. 

In response to another ques- 
tion, Hagerty said he is not 
even going to attempt to find 
out if Elsenhower has read the 
diaries which formed the basis 
of a book “Triumph in the 
West” which goes on sale in 
Britain Monday. 

National Broadcasting Co. cor- 
respondent Merrill Mueller in a 
broadcast Friday night said he 
was on the scene and never saw 
the President near the Rheims 
golf course, 

Mueller said: “The writings 
and notes of Eisenhower's aides, 
Cmdr. Harry Butcher and Col. 
Thor Smith, and of the Chief of 
Staffl—the now critically ill Gen. 
Walter Bedell Smith, show that 
Eisenhower barely got a pass- 
ing look at that Rheims golf 
cqurse,.” 

At Red Bank, N.J., John To- 
land, who spent three years in 
research for a book on the Bat- 
tle of the Bulge, (entitled “Bat- 
tle.”) called Alanbrooke’s as- 
sertion “a canard.” 


Toland said Eisenhower “was 
the only general in high places 
who recognized at once the dan- 
ger of the Ardennes Bulge at- 
tack.” 


Several days after the Ger- 
man breakthrough in Belgium 
on Dec. 16, 1944, Toland said, 
“Eisenhower made the greatest 
decision of the war... he split 
the battlefield in two. He gave 
the southern half to Gen. Omar 
Bradléy and the northern half 


toi Marshal Sir Bernard 
Mo@ntgomery.” 

“This-decision won the war,” 
T added. 


Ti Wiis book, Alanbrooke states 
thay "Mr"November 1944, there 
wapre*very unsatisfactory state | 
of @ffairs in France with no one 
runnitg the land battle. 

er, though supposed 
to*be*@oing so, was on the golf 
links a€ Rheims, entirely detach- 
ed amd taking practically no 
part im running the war.” 


H’skjold Planning 
To Visit Laos Soon 


UNITED NATIONS, 
(AP)—Diplomats said A i 
that U.N. Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold was plan- 
ning to leave for Laos Nov. 10 
on a trip that might help 
steady the situation in that 
rebe-ridden kingdom in South- 
east Asia. 


But. a.U.N. spokesman called 
this premature. He said, “Any 
one of a number of courses 
might be followed, 
certainly entirely premature to 
assume that this particular one 
is @ possibility. Absolutely no 
deeision-has been made on any 
course Of action.” 


The story circulated as the 
Seturity. Council awaited a re- 
port on-an investigation that a 
four-nation subcommittee made 
in Laos Sept. 15-Oct. 13. The 
report is expected Monday or 
——— 


World 
War Il. military chief, said in 
one of the diaries made public 
Eisenhower 
played golf instead of running 
the war at a crucial stage of 


and it is' 


Two Chinas 


Continued From Page 1 
major world powers of the late 
20th century.” 

Taiwan: Nationalist China, 
heavily dependent upon U.S. 
aid, maintains a military force 
“much more than adequate to 
defend Taiwan, and mush less 
than adequate to engage the 
Communists on the continent.” 
The ruling Kuomintang, the 

study said, “tends to fall be- 
tween two stools.” 

The Kuomintang does not al- 
low political freedom as general- 
ly accepted in the Free World, 
on the one hand, and “it does 
not possess the ruthlessness, 
dynamism and _ efficiency 
Communist totalitarianism, 
the other. 

“Power seems held at the mo- 
ment by rather tired hands,” 
the study said. 

“Discussing U.S. policy toward 
the China problem, it said there 
is no “good policy” in the sense 
that it would produce results 
completely beneficial to the in- 
terests of the Free World.” 

“There is no practical reason 
to treat the USSR and: Commu- 
nist China differently because of 
legal technicalities,” it declared. 

The study said that admission 
of Red China would be a heavy 
blow. But, it added, “the main 
question is how long the fiction 
can be maintained that the Na- 
tionalist Government is the gov- 
ernment of China... a gov- 
ernment having effective control 
over only ten million people 
cannot indefinitely hold a ‘major 
power’ position in the name 
of the 660 million Chinese.” 

The alternative proposed by 
the study is “exploration and 
negotiation,” carried out in two 
stages. 


on 


| 


The first stage should provide 
for the exchange of journalists, 
the sending of a prominent in- 
dividual not attached to the U.S. 
Government to Communist 
China for informal talks and in- 
formation negotiations with 
Free World nations, both allies 
and uncommitted countries. 


The second stage should start 
with abandonment of trade 
restrictions, followed by iInfor- 
mal discussions on the following 
four-point program: 


Admission of Communist 
China tO the United Nations; 
ition of the Republic of 
Taiwan; the seating of the Re- 
public of Taiwan in the U.N. 
Assembly; and the enlargement 
of the Security Council to in- 
clude India and Japan as per- 
manent members. 


Simultaneously, the study 
suggested, the U.S. should 
pledge to honor its existing obli- 
gations to Taiwan and the Pes- 
cadores. Nationalist forces 
from the offshore islands should 
be withdrawn. 


This latter point should be 
considered irrespective of this 
program, the study said. The 
offshore islands “bear no rela- 
tion to the defense of Taiwan 
and can only be considered step- 
ping-stones to the mainland. 
They are an integral part of the 
mainiand. Militarily they are 
very vulnerable. Politically 
they are a liability.” 


Aentviean's Jets 


NONSTOP 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Now, daily nonstop flights from San Francisco to 
New York on American Airlines’ 707 Jet Flagships. 
Also daily service from San Francisco to Chicago; 
Los Angeles to New York, Chicago, Boston, Wash- 
iegten-Baltimore and Dallas-Fort Worth. 

- Choice of deluxe Mercury or economical Royal 
Coachman accommodations on every flight. 


*. 
~*~. a 


‘» Call your Travel Agent or American Airlines 


; at Imperial Hotel, Tokyo. Tel. 59-0833 


AMERICAN 


AIRLINES 


The Jet Airline | 
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‘Laotian King 
Seen Backing 
Reform Plan 


LUANG PRABANG (Kyodo- 
Reuter)—King Savang Vathana 
of Laos, whose reign began Sat- 
urday, is expected by political 
observers to back a program of 
reform as part of the a slow 
job of reuniting his cotntry. 

The main roblem facing 
King Savang Vathana, a tall, 
scholarly, and energetic man of 
52, is the four-month-old pro- 
Communist revolt. 


Army leaders have jestingly 
described the task of finally ex- 
tinguishing the Pathet Lao ris- 
ing as a “hundred years war.’ 
The activity of the rebels is 
emphasized by reports received 
Saturday that they have car 
ried off all the men from & 
mountain village 20 miles south 
of here. 

No date has yet been fixed 
for the cremation of King Sisa- 
vang Vong, who died on Thurs- 
day after being bedridden for 
four years with cancer of the 
throat and rheumatism, 


ae Bridge 


Monthly master point games for 
this week: Today at Tachikawa 
Officers Wives Bridge Club at 9.:30 
a.m. and at Grant Heights Officers 
Clb at 7:15 p.m. Tomorrow at 
Camp Zama Officers Open Mess at 
7:30 p.m. Wednesday at Yokota 
Bridge Club at 7:15 p.m. and on 
Saturday at North Camp Drake 
Service Club at 7 p.m. 


. 


Inter-College Team of Four: (Sat. 
1 p.m. at Tokyo Medical and Den- 
tal U.) Knock out round. IMP. 24 
boards. Keio U. beat Waseda VU. 
by 62-20 IMPs. Tokyo Kogyo U. 
beat Tokyo Medical and Dental VU. 
by 32-16 IMPs. Tokyo VU. A beat 
Tokyo VU. B by 42-25 IMPs. 


North Camp Drake. Service Club: 
Open. (Sat. 7 p.m.) Taipei Fund. 9% 
tables Mitchell. 30 boards. N-S 
Average 120. ist: Thomas D. 
Butcher and Shigehiro Fujii 151. 
2nd: Lt. and Mrs. Gayle B. Wilhelm 
129. 3rd: Mrs. Dan P. Hale and 
Akio Kurokawa 12845. 4th: Mrs. 
George H. Darwin and Mrs. Joseph 
J. Gannon 124. E-W Average 108. 
ist: WO Andrew Wray and H. 


Richard Hall 13715. 2nd: Mrs. 
Bryce W. Mcintyre and _ Eizo 
Mizutani 133. 3rd: Hedrick and 
Thomas Peters 121',. 4th: Mrs. 


Edward J. Lynch and 'M. Sgt. Elz- 


worth L. Esh 112%9. 


North Camp Drake Service Club: 
Open. (Sun. 1:30 p.m.) Two session 
local event. First session. 134% 
tables Skip Mitchell. 24 boards. N-S 
Average 144. Ist: Mrs. Dan P. Hale 
and Akio Kurokawa 1799's. 2nd: 
Mrs. Wesley C. Marsh and Dan P., 
Hele 16745. 3rd: Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Dansby 16614. 4th: M. Sgt. and Mrs. 
Elzworth L. Esh 154. Sth: Mrs, 
Bryce W. McIntyre and Mrs. Harry 
Cc. Bartel 149. B-W Average 132. isti 
WO Andrew Wray and H. Richard 
Hall 16415. 2nd: Paul W. Dudley 
and Larry Bazzano 162'4. 3rd: Mrs. 
Cecil C. Crawford and Mrs. Ruby 
Trusilo 15544. 4th: Mrs. Utako S. 
Inoue and Miss H. Bell 152. 5th: 
Thomas Peters and D. Hedrick 144. 


Second Session. Section A: 7 
tables Howell. 26 boards. Average 
78. ist: Mrs. Cecil C. Crawford and 
Mrs. Ruby Trusilo 100. 2nd: Mrs. 
Carroll B. Hodges and Mrs. Atsuko 
S. Kawashima 871. 3rd: Mrs. 
Utako S. Inove and Miss H. Bell 87. 
4th: WO Andrew Wray and H. 
Richard Hall 85. Sth: Paul W. 
Dudley and Larry Bazgzano 8445. 
Section B: 64% tables Howell. 24 
boards. Average 60. ist: Lt. and 
Mrs. Gayle B. Wilhelm 7549. 2nd: 
Mrs. Dan P. Hale and Akio Kuro- 
kawa 67. 3rd: Mrs. J. Charlies Mac- 
Gill and Mrs. David F. Van Matre 
6615. 4th: Mrs. Jack B. Kingston 
and Eizo Mizutani 6245. Sth: Mrs. 
Wesley C. Marsh and Dan P. Hale 
61's. 


Overall: Section A. Average 100. 
lst: Mrs. Cecil C. Crawford and 
Mrs. Ruby Trusilo 123. 2nd: WO. 
Andrew Wray and H. Richard Hall 
117. 3rd: Paul W. Dudley and 
Larry Bazzano 116. 4th: Mrs. Utako 
S. Inoue and Miss H. Bell 113'%. 
5th: Thomas Peters and Don Hed- 
rick 107%. Section B. Mrs. Dan P. 
Hale and Akio Kurokawa 118. 2nd: 
Mrs. Wesley C. Marsh and Dan P. 
Hale 10915. 3rd: Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Dansby 10845. 4th: Lt. and Mrs. 
Gayle B. Wilhelm 105. Sth: Mrs. 
J. Charles MacGill and Mrs. David 


F. Van Matre 103'9. 


TAIPEI (AP)—Teams from six 
aroas are taking part in a nine-day 
Far East bridge tournament which 
opened in Taipei Sunday. 

Represented are Nationalist Chi- 
na, Japan, Thailand, South Viet- 
nam and Hongkong. 

The tournament is sponsored by 
the Far East Bridge Association. 

Indonesia, a member which re- 
cognizes Red China, is not taking 
part. 


A ceremony commemorating the ‘pvemeiemiiion of Ura. 
gami Cathedral in Nagasaki city was held at the church yester- 
day with Msgr. Maximillan de Furstenberg, Apostolic Inter. 


nuncio, officiating. 


The cathedral, which was destroyed in the 


atomic bombing of the city in 1945, has beem reconstructed at a 
cost of ¥50 million donated by Catholics at home and abroad. 
The interior of the new church is decorated with murals por. 
traying the life of Christ. The church eoyers a floor space of 
1,600 square meters and accommodates some 6,000 people. In 
the bell tower is the famed “Bell of Nagasaki.” 


Horse Shares Limelight 
With Sir Winston,Monty 


WOODFORD, England (AP) 
—A highly controversial statue 
of Sir Winston Churchill was 
unveiled here Saturday amid 
pomp and _ circumstance—and 
horse laughs. 


The horse—belonging to the 
Metropolitan Police Department 
—laughed nine times during 
Field Marshal Viscount Mont- 
gomery's dedication speech. 

The peppery Field Marshal 
didn’t like it at all. 


But Sir Winston—who’ll be 
85 next month—enjoyed it 
tremendously. 


Especially when an angry po- 
lice superintendent had to lead 
away the horse and its embar- 
rassed policeman rider, 

About 3,000 people had gath- 
ered on the green when Sir 
Winston, accompanied by Lady 
Churchill, arrived. 


Loud cheers went up. 

Looking better than he has in 
weeks. Churchill gave the V 
sign for victory and slowly 
walked to a canopied platform. 
Taking his time, he climbed five 
steps and, with assistance, sat 
down. 


At this point Montgomery ar- 
rived. So did the horse. 


As the Field Marshal mount- 
ed the platform steps and took 
out his notes the horse broke 
the silence with a blood-curdl- 
ing laugh. 

Ignoring the animal, Mont- 
gomery launched into his 
speech, Turning to Sir Wins- 
ton, he said: 


“Let future generations re- 
member how he (Churchill) 
took tyranny by the throat and 
tore freedom from its grasp.” 

“Wheeeeeee” went the horse. 

After a brief hesitation, the 
Field Marshal continued: 

“Future generations will not 
only need, but will also desire 


OBITUARIES 


JAMES A. MOLLISON 


LONDON (AP)—James A. 
(Jim) Mollison, famed aviator 
who made the first solo west- 
ward flight across the Atlantic, 
died Friday night at a nursing 
home near London. He was 54. 

Mollison had béen married to 
the noted aviatrix Amy Johnson 
and together they made several 
history making flights. 


DR. ALBERT H. MILLER 

PROVIDENCE, RI. (AP)— 
Dr. Albert H. Miller, 87, world 
leader in the field of anesthe- 
siology, died Saturday at Rhode 
Island Hospital where he had 
served since 1900. 


GERSHON AGRON 

JERUSALEM (UPI)—Gershon 
Agron, mayor of Jerusalem, 
died Sunday after a lengthy ill- 
ness. He was 66. 

He was scheduled to be a 
candidate in Israel’s Parliamen- 
tary elections next Tuesday. 


Agron was born in Russia 
and edticated in the United 
States. He came to Palestine in 
1919 as an American volunteer 
with the Jewish Legion of the 
British Army. He headed the 
Laborite . coalition which gov- 
erned Jerusalem since 1956. 


' 


to know what Sir Winston Chur- 
chill looked like.” 

“Wheeeeeece,”” 
horse again. 

Sir Winston grinned. 

Montgomery glared at the 
animal, but went on: 

“And nobody knows. better 
than a British sofdier how a 
strong Britain and an untarnish- 
ed British spirit are the prime 
ingredients of peace.” 

“Wheeeeeece.” 

At this interruption the Field 
Marshal, with heavy sarcasm, 
commented: 

“It's rather a good thing to 
have a horse joining the cere- 
mony.” 

“Wheeeeeeece,”” went the ani- 
mal once more. 

The crowd began laughing. 

The horse laughed again. 

Here the police superinten- 
dent walked to the animal and 
stroked its mose. He said some- 
thing to the policeman on* the 
horse. 

“Wheeeeeece.” 

This was the longest laugh 
of all. And it was the 
Gently but firmly the police of- 
ficer led the animal and rider 
through the dense crowd. 


When the Field Marshal fi- 
nished, Sir Winston got up. . 

Speaking in a strong voice, 
he thanked Mofitgomery and 
paid him a warrn tribute for his 
command of Allied forces in 
World War IL 


Turning to world affairs, Sir 
Winston said the position of 


laughed the 


much of Asia and Africa Was 
far from reassuring. 
“And the Middle East,” he 


said, “flickers with barely rep- 
ressed violence and enmity. In 
East Asia an ever expanding 
populations are reaching a cri- 
tical stage in their develop- 
ment, 

“They are on the move and 
none knows—though many say 
—whither.” 

Churchill said that amid this 
somber and perplexing scene 
there is much that is bright. 

“In Western Europe many of 
the age-long enmities are disap- 
pearing,” he went on. 

Referring to the West’s rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union he 
said: 

“The problems that confront 
the West in its relations with 
Soviet Russia and her allies are 
not insuperable. 

“Some considerable progress 
. +. has already been made and 
the tensions that caused us an- 
xiety have been slackened by 
meetings between the leaders. 

“I trust this initiative will be 
vigorously maintained.” He 
sounded like the Churchill of 
old. 


fie Cuban Army Letters Incriminatin 
Mitterrand Publishe 


= | Commander 
= Still Missing — 


HAVANA (AP)—Hope is 
fading that Cuba's missing | 
Army commander 


found alive. Darkness Saturday | 
forced search planes to abandon 
a fruitiess hunt for the second 
day. 


Cienfuegos, vanished Wednes- 

day night on a flight from 
Camaguey to. Havana, 
swept Havana that he had been 
found, but at nightfall Saturday 


been discovered. The Air Force 
announced the search will be 
resumed Sunday. 


Cienfuegos took off in a twin- 
engine plane Wednesday from 
Camaguey for Havana, a flight 
of 300 miles from central Cuba. 
His disappearance was not re- 
ported for 36 hours. 


ROK Mining Claim 
Filed on Takeshima 


SEOUL (AP)—A South Ko- 
rean businessman has applied 
for a mining right on the iso- 
lated island of TokDo (called 
Takeshima in Japan) off the 
eastern coast of Korea. 


Both Japan akd Korea are 
claiming the tiny, rocky island. 


The application was filed 
Saturday at the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry by Kim 
Do Joon of Seoul. He asked for 
a right to mine gold, silver, iron 
and phosphate ore on the Iis- 
land. 


Only recently a news dis- 
patch from Japan reported that 
a Japanese had filed a lawsuit 
against the Japanese Govern- 
ment demanding compensation 
because he could not utilize his 
mining right on the same is- 
land since 1952 when South Ko- 
rea proclaimed the Rhee Line. 


Indians Take Over 


Boundary Control 
NEW DELHI (Kyodo-Reuter) 
—The Indian Army is taking 


last.| over direct control of India’s 


frontier with Communist China 
in the Ladakh area of Kashmir 
and troops equipped to engage 
any hostile army will take over 
from border lice, official 
sources said here Saturday. 


India’s draft reply to a Chi- 
nese protest note on the Oct. 
21 ineident at Kong Ka Pass 
when nine Indians were killed 
and seven captured by the Chi- 
nese is ready and the reply is 
likely to be, sent to Peiping ear- 
ly this week, 

It is understood the Indian 
reply will reject the Chinese 
protests, reiterate the incident 
took place on Indian territory 
and demand Chinese 
drawal. 


End of Rickshaws in 


Malayan Capital Seen 

KUALA LUMPUR (UPI)—A | 
common sight in this Malayan | 
capital in pre-war days officially 
passed from the scene this 
weekend. 


application for renewal. 


Nagamasa Kawakita, pres 
ident of Towa Film Corp., left 
Tokyo International Airport 
Saturday for Paris aboard an 
AF plane for a two-week visit. 
During his stay in the French 
capital he is scheduled to make 

a preliminary survey for the 
| planned project to build a Japan 

Hall in Paris. 


For all your 


call 


| BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE 


(ESTABLISHED IN JAPAN IN 1867) 


INSURANCE | 


TOKYO 


28-9534/5 8-7580 


YOKOHAMA 


KOBE 


| 
OSAKA | 
3-1273 


26-8662 


'2 


Retes: 
Suite 


Tel 


Single ¥1,200 up 
Double ¥3,000 up 


¥6,500 up 


(44) 1431 


HOTEL NEW OSAKA 


Stay at Osaka’s finest 
and enjoy our tradi- 
tional hospitality. 

Completely Air-Con- 
ditioned. All 
with private baths. 


One- Day Jour of [lara and Kyoto 


General Manager 
S. Gunji 


MOTEL ONAL A GRAND 


Nakanoshima, Osaka 


a bishsftoneeneesll® 
oe ~ ww Tey eee wee nat eat es 
rooms . 
Retes: Single ¥1,500 up 
* Double ¥2. 800 up 
Suite %6,500 up 


: (26) 9851 


Rumors | 


authorities said no trace had! 


Kawakita Off for Paris | 


with- | 


ri} 


The last rickshaw license ex- 
pired Oct. 31 and there was no | 


PARIS (UPI) — The hottest 
PA of evidence in the tangled 
| mystery of an allegedly phony 
| political assassination attempt 


|Was splashed across the front 
would be | Pate of a Paris newspaper Sat- 


urday, 

It consisted of the text of a 
registered letter which appeared 
to show that former National As- 
sembly Deputy Robert Pesquet 


The Army chief, Maj. Camilo) knew in advance the exact spot 


where Sen. Francois Mitterrand 
| would leap from his car to es- 
cape a hail of machinegun slugs. 
esquet has claimed that Mit- 
terrand got him to shoot up the 
car—after Mitterrand had care- 
fully climbed out and hidden in 
a public garden. Pesquet said 
the purpose of the stunt was to 
turn public opinion against 
rightwing forces which oppose 
the liberal. Algerian P gnusy en- 
dorsed by Mitterrand. 
Mitterrand, on the other hand, 
has claimed the assassination at- 
tempt was real. He says the 
charges that he rigged the 
shooting were part of a plan to 


discredit him if the killers fail- 


ed to hit him with their bullets 
on Oct. 16. 


The afternoon newspaper 
Paris-Presse Saturday publish- 
ed what it said was the text 
of two letters involved in the 
case. 

Both letters had been mailed 
—uwunder register—by Pesquet 

rior to the time of the shoot- 

ng. Both were opened for the 
first time by court officials, 

And both described in ad- 


and Abdel Dahuron, Pesquet's 
gardener who handled the 
machinegun. 

“This evening, at half past 
midnight,” the letter said, “Mit. 
terrand will leave the Cape 
Lipp. His car will be parked 
nearby. 

“We will follow him from the 
start. We'll keep about 100 
meters behind him. He will take 
the Boulevard Saint-Germain. 
turn down Seine Street, then 
along the Luxemburg Gardens, 
the Boulevard St. Michel and 
into Auguste-Comte Street. 


“There, at the top of Observa- 
tory Avenue, he will pretend to 
panic. He'll park his car on the 
left side of the street, get out of 
it and run off into the darkness. 

“When he is out of range, 
we'll fire on his car. After that, 
it’s up to the police and the 
press. 

The shooting, according to 
Mitterrand’s own description of 
the night’s events, exactly fol- 
lowed the pattern laid out by 
Pesquet in the letter, which was 
postmarked five and a half 
hours before the shots were 
fired. 

Another piece of evidence— 
this time tending to support 
Mitterrand’s claim that he walk- 
ed blindly into a trap—came up 
Saturday. 

Police questioned Wladimir 
Porche, former head of the 
French National Radio Network, 
who said he happened to meet 
Mitterrand walking along, the 
Seine Oct. 7 and Mitterrand told 


vance the “scenario” of the as- him 


sassination attempt. 
Mitterrand countered with a 
charge that Pesquet probably 
mailed a number of such regis- 
tered letters, each one with a 
different scenario, and then pro- 
duced the one which most near- 
ly fitted the actual shooting. 


But one of the letters reveal- 
ed for the first time that Pes- 
quet had advance knowledge of 
an extremely detailed nature. 
It described the steps to be 
taken by Mitterrand, Pesquet 
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Rein Shower res & Velocity 

Highs Lowe Coldfrent Warm front 


Tokyo Area—Today: Cloudy, 
occasionally rain with N.E. or 
S.E. winds. Tomorrow: Cloudy, 
later fair with N.E. or N. winds. 
Rain in the morning. Yesterday's 
temperatures: Max. 17.9 C. Min. 
118 C. Minimum humidity: 60 
per cent. 

Monday, Nov. 2 
(Lunar Calendar, Oct. 2) 
Sunrise—6:03 am. Sunset— 
4:46 p.m. Moonrise—7:09 a.m. 
Moonset—6:01 p.m. High tide— 
6:10 am., 5:40 p.m. Lowtide— 

12:05 p.m. 


“y ve just been talking to an 
odd type. He tells me quite 
simply that I am about to be as- 
sassinated. I don’t know what 
to think.” 


Berlin Bishop 
Defies Communists 


BERLIN (UPI) — Lutheran 
Bishop Otto Dibelius appeared 
as scheduled Sunday at the pul- 
pit of East Berlin’s Marien 
Church despite Communist 
threats to ban him from preach- 
ing in East Berlin. 


The Communist city govern- 
ment told Dibelius last Tuesday 
he had deprived himself of the 
right to operate in East Berlin 
because he called for disobe- 


dience to the East German 


state. 

But Sunday the bishop cross- 
ed the sector border to East 
Berlin at the Brandenburg Gate 
without even being checked by 
the Communist police. 


Eskimo Who Fell 


1,000 Feet Safe... 


MONTREAL (Kyodo-Reuter) _ 
—An Eskimo who fell 1,000 feet . 


over an Arctic cliff was reported 


nn a 


Sunday in “quite satisfactory” . 


condition in a Montreal hospital. 

The Eskimo, Silucee, engaged 
in defense work on Baffin Island, 
near the Arctic Circle, was 
standing at the cliff’s edge when 
a lip of snow dropped away 
beneath him last week. He was 
flown here Saturday for treat- 
ment, suffering from minor 


s.s. “KILINSKI” voy. 
Yama ........Nov. 18/19 
n  saseeen Nov. 20/20 


Tokyo: 
Yokohama: 


spinal injuries. 
: ] 
™» a 


FORTNIGHTLY SERVICE 
For ANTWERP, AMSTERDAM, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG, 


GDYNIA via Shanghai, Singapore, Penang. 
Through B/L to Black Sea & North European Ports. 


No. 5 


Nagoya ........Nov. 21/21 
Kobe .....+....Nov. 22/23 


m.s. “CENERAL SIKORSKI” Vv. No. 5 y*hama.. Nov. 29/30 


NISSIN UNYU SOKO K.K. 
56-8054/6 Nagoya: 
8-2771, 2766 Kobe: 3-4434, 5467 Shimizu: 


General Agents 


6-1601/6 Osaka: 26-4730, 4739 
2-2113/5 


a —— - —— a —_ a — 


RANGOON, CALCUTTA, CHITTAGONG 


Via N. China, 


28 Nov. 


Shanghai, 
; Malacca, Port Swettenham & 


Hongkong, Singapore, 


enang 
Kobe 
2 Dec. 


1 Dec, 


Osaka 
1 Dec. 
30 Nov. 


Moji 


2 Dec, 


ong & Straits only. 
*Uncalls Calcutta and Chittagong. 


BANGKOK 


Via Hong Kong 
Vhama Nagoya 


MS. “HELIOS” 


MS. “HAI MENG” 
17 Nov. 


18 Nov. 20 Nov. 21 Nov. 


Osaka 
2 Nov. 


Kobe 
3 Nov. 


Moji 
4 Nov. 
22 Nov. 


NORTH BORNEO 


Jesselton, Labuan, Miri, Kudat, Tawau, Sandakan & 
Kuching via Shanghai and Hongkong 
Nagoya 


29 Nov. 
All vessels accept cargo on through Bills of Lading for 
Borneo, etc. 


Sarawak, North- 


Hongkong. 


30. Nov. 


Osaka 
2 Dec. 


Kobe Moji 
3 Dec. 4 Dec. 


with transhipment at 


Siete tneitenamtinmentiiten to tentens 


Norwegian vessels. 


AALL & CO., LTD. 


Agents: 
Tel.: TOK 27-7162/9 (8th Floor, Maruzen Bidg., Nihonbeshi) 
YOKOHAMA: 2-3991/2, 3794 (Rm. 604, Y"hama Bidg., Kaigandori) 


Kobe: 3-6621/6625 


Nagoya: 55-3614 


This sch schedule ts subject to change With of without notice 
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Strike Averted by 
Negotiated Truce 


A 24-hour strike schedpled 
vesterday by workers of 11 pri- 
vate railways and bus companies 
in the Kanto district was avert- 
ed as unions and managements 
of 10 firms arrived at a truce 
through last-minute  negotia- 
tions. 


Only workers of the Go-o Bus 
Co. linking Tachikawa and Itsu- 
kaichi in western Tokyo held a 
strike as scheduled. 


The 11 unions, all belonging 
to the National Federation of 
Private Rallway Workers 
Unions (Shitetsu Soren), had 
been demanding revision of 
labor contracts concerning 
working hours and overtime 


UNSC 


Continued From Page 1 


optimism” in viewing the future 
of democracy in Japan. 


“Democracy in Japan remains 
on trial and faces some serious 
problems,” the study said, In- 
dications are, it added, that Ja 
pan will have “relative political 
stability” in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. 


The two-party system in Ja- 
n may survive, it continued, 
but “the odds are very close.” 


The report said short-range 
factors in Japanese political life 
indicate that the conservatives 
remain in power. While the 
Socialists are “a weak party,” 
there are “some factors that 
may aid the Socialists,” it added. 


Reviewing the revision of the 
Mutual Security Treaty, the 
study declared that “the chances 
are strongly against Japan be- 
coming a major military ally of 
the United States in the near 
future.” 


it cautioned against exerting 
pressure on Japan for rapid re- 
armament which, it said,, would 
“merely create political ten- 
sions.” 


Describing Okinawa’s role in 
the free world defense system, 
tle study declared that “polit- 
ieal facts of life dictate that 
Okinawa is Japanese and must 
at some point revert to Japan.” 


“The Okinawan political scene 
has elements of weakness and 
uncertainty,” it continued. “In 
part, the fault is ours. We did 
much to build a far-left move- 
ment in this unlikely place by 
failing to handle basic issues 
like land policy properly and 
in time.” 


The study also analyzed social 
changes in Japan and said that 
developments among the various 
cocial classes suggest “the dy- 
namic, changing quality of mod- 
ern Japan.” 


round-the-world tour. 


Twenty-two students of International School of Ame 
Tokyo from the United States aboard a PAA plane yesterday morning in the course of their 
Included in the group was Edgar P. Snow, noted American author. Dur- 
ing their three-week stay in Japan they will exchange views with students of Keio University 
in Tokyo and Konan Women's College in Kobe on current affairs, , 
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rica led by six professors arrived in 
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Freighter Sinks; 
10 Crewmen Safe 


MIYAZAKI (Kyodo)— 
Ten crewmen of a sunken 
freighter were rescued by 
a fisherman Saturday 16 
kilometers northeast ‘ of 
here. 

Juichiro Honda, 53, pick- 
ed up Yasuo Kawakami, 30, 
captain of the Keiun Maru, 
and his nine-man crew. 

Kawakami said they had 
abandoned the 336-ton ship 
Thursday and had been 
drifting for 42 hours in an 
open boat. 


Search Continues 
For Missing Man 


OSAKA — Police resumed 
search yesterday morning for 
the body of a 31-year-old Japa- 
nese who leaped to death from 
a transport plane Saturday. 

Yoshiaki Tanaka, chief of the 
accounts section of the Sakai 
Fountain Pen Co. of Osaka, 
opened an emergency exit on a 
small plane of the Nitto Air- 
ways Co. with six passengers 
aboard, and jumped out while 
the plane was en route to Shira- 
hama, Wakayama Prefecture. 

He was believed to have fal- 
len on a mountain on the Osaka- 
Wakayama prefectural border. 

Tanaka had been on bail on 
a bribery charge. 
indicted by the Osaka District 
Prosecutor's Office in connection 
with a bribery case involving 
officials of a tax office in Osaka. 
He was arrested on Sept. 17 
for allegedly presenting a tax 
official with ‘¥100,000 for re- 


ducing his company’s tax pay- 
ments. 


O.S.1CEE Line 


For EUROPE via SURZ 

*M.S. “HAMBURG MARU” (11.496 D/W) 
4 coves -.»NOV. 23-24 Nagoya .......Nov. 28-28 
eee nk ccc --Nov. 25-26 Kobe .......Nov. 29-Dec.1 
Shimizu .......Nov. 27-27 


For NEW YORK 


M.S. “CHICAGO MARU” 


Kobe Od dis doctorate 3 
Shimizu -Nov. 4 4 


For PACIFIC NORTH-WEST 


(11,867 D/W) 


*M.S. “LAPLATA MARU” 


Moji ...ces002.NOV. 24-25 
Kobe .........Nov. 26-27 
Nagoya .......Nov. 28-29 


For SOUTH AMERICA via PANAMA 


(11,319 D/W) 


Shimizu .......Nov. 30-30 
VYhama ....Nov. 30-Dec. 1 


°M.S. “AFRICA MARU” 


Kamaishi .....Nov. 17-21 
Y*hama “eee ee Nov. 27-28 
Nagoya .......Novfi 29-29 


For EAST AFRICA 


M.S. “TOKO MARU” 


Kobe owakcoéanneile 23-25 
Y‘hama .Nov. 26-27 


For ‘SOUTH AFRICA 


S.S. “GINKO MARU” 


Otarm ......+..NOv. 19-20 
Moji eee ee eee *- Nov. 23-23 
Kobe eee eevee Nov. 24-25 


For WEST AFRICA 


"M.S. “ANDES MARU” 


Yhhama .......Nov. 19-20 
Nagoya .......Nov. 21-21 


For AUSTRALIA 


°M.S. “SUEZ MARU” 


Kobe were ere, A 25-25 
Ween: “nccdess Nov. 26-27 
V'tehi .........Nov. 28-28 


(10,206 D/W) 


Kobe ......Nov. 30-Dec. 2 
VY’hama rrr: Cl 3 4 


(10,663 D/W) 
Nagoya ....... Nov. 28-28 
Kobe ......Novfi 29-Dec. 4 


(7,678 D/W) 
VWhama .......Nov. 26-27 
Nagoya .......Nov. 28-28 
Kobe .......Nov. 30-Dec, 2 


(10,444 D/W) 


Kobe os odennesee 22-25 


(10,663 D/W) 
is oe nb 28-28 
od eencae cneee aa 
o«ese- NOV, 29-Dec. 2 


Nagoya 
Osaka 
Kobe 


For BANGKOK, SINGAPORE, BOMBAY, & 


PERSIAN GULF 


M.S. “BOMBAY MARU” 


(9,861 D/W) 


Mobe ........-Nov. 21-22 Kobe ......Nov. 27-Dec. 1 
Yhama .......Nov. 23-24 Moji .....scee+-Dec. 22 
Nagoya .......Nov. 25-26 . 
For SAIGON, STRAITS, RANGOON & 
CALCUTTA | 


S.S. “SAIGON MARU” 


widdanaeells 21-22 
dancdea Pe 23-24 
at chonecmees 25-26 


Y"hama 
Nagoya 
Osaka 


(6,046 D/W) 


Moji ehetatens see 27-28 
Kobe ......Nov. 29-Dec. 2 


For KEELUNG, KAOSHIUNG 


M.S. ““TAKASAGO MARU” 


Osaka .........Nov. 10-11 
For OKINAWA 


S.S. “YAE MARU” 


Osaka ........-Nov. 2 4 


(3,641 D/W) 


Kobe ala a hike & a Gate 11-12 
(1,054 D/W) 
Kobe .........Nov. 4 4 


*Passenger accommodation availabie 


OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA 


Tokyo: 59-9111, 
Yokohama: 8-1641/6, 
Kobe: 3-1101/9 | 
Otaru: Otaru 2-7161/7 
Shimizu: 2-5111 


912), 
4 


913) 


Asakusa: 85-5176 
Osaka: 


Kagoshima: Kagoshima 108 
Nagoya: 54-8381/6 


He had been. | 


_ ~port. 
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Unclaimed Gems Worth 
¥770 Million Still Held 


About ¥770 million worth of 
jewelry and precious stones lies 
unclaimed in the vaults of the 
Bank of Japan. 


The deadline for filing for re- 
turn of the jewelry was closed 
Saturday. 

Of the precious jewelry con- 
fiscated by the allied occupation 
forces between September 1945 
and May 1950, the following was 
returned to Japan by allied au- 
thorities when the peace treaty 
became effective: gold, 102 tons, 
silver, 1,705 tons, platinum, 
1,007 kilograms, and diamonds, 
161,000 carats. The jewelry 
was worth a total of Y¥67,400 
million, 


Of this, the Government will 
return, under the Confiscated 
Jewelry Disposition Law, ¥4,100 
million worth of precious stones 
to private owners. The amount 
is that which remains after de- 


ducting the jewelry sold by the 
people to the Government dur- 
ing the war and that held by 
the central bank. 

The amount filed by private 
owners for repossession so far 
amounts to ¥3,330 million, leav- 
ing over ¥700 million to be 
claimed, 

In some cases, the person pos- 
sessing the jewelry at the time 
of confiscation and the actual 
owner of the jewelry was not 
the same. This happened when 
the jewelry was under repair 
at a jewelry shop or when it 
was in pawn. 

For such persons, the dead- 
line for application for return 


has been extended to the end 


of this vear. 

Of those filing for reposses- 
sion, the greatest number was 
in the Kanto district, followed 
by the Kinki and Tokai districts. 


ae 


Mike Masaoka (second from left), Washington representa. 


«ate 


tive of the Japan-American Citizens’ League, and Sam Ishikawa, 
New York representative of the league, arrived in Tokyo from 
the United States Saturday via NWA. The two will stay in Japan 
for about six weeks for talks on exports of Japanese textile 
goods to the U.S. Tsuneo Harada (left), vice president of the 
Japan-American Travel Bureau, and George Iwatsubo (right), 
of Northwest Orient Airlines, greeted the party at Haneda Air- 
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YOKOHAMA 


rere = =— OED oy 
os esecane. aan 
Nagoya ........Nov. 13/13 
.Nov. 14/14 
rr eS Nov. 14/16 


: EASTERN CANADA, NEW YORK/JAPAN 


Voy. ee 
S.S. “TSUNESHIMA MARU” 8 Ne?! 
Toronto ........Nov. 1/ 3 New Week ..... Noy. 19/20 
Montreal ...... Nov. 5/ 7 Ensenada 
Quebec ........-Nov. 8/ 9 (San Diego) ..Dec. 1/ 2 
Norfolk ........Nov. 13/14 Los Angeles ....Dec. 3/ 4 
Baltimore .....Nov. 15/16 Yokohama ......Dec. 16 
Philadelphia ...Nov. 17/18 

JAPAN/BANGKOK vic Hongkong 
M.S. “MINESHIMA MARU” Vox, No. 20 

Yokohama .....Nov. 20/21 Moji .......++.Nov. 28/28 
Nagoya .....+..NoOV. 22/22 *Hakata .......Nov. 29/29 
Osaka .....++++.NOV. 23/25 Hongkong .....Dec. 4/ 5 


Kobe Scecesececnute 25/27 


Kobe Seéecen bate 18/19 
Nagoya ........Nov. 20/20 


Yokohama .....Nov. 2/ 3 
Kobe abate ooaente 4/ h 
Moji c.cccceeee-NOV. 6/ G 


Manila .........Nov. 11/12 


i. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, NORFOLK, 
BOSTON, HALIFAX, vie SAN FRANCISCO 


For NEW YORK, EASTERN CANADA 


NEW YORK 24 DAYS 
YOKOHAMA HALIFAX 


S.S. “TAKESHIMA MARU” 


JAPAN/ HONGKONG / SINGAPORE 
M.S. “MIYAJIMA MARU” 


M.S. “IKUSHIMA MARU” 


*Subject to cargo inducement 


i 

| 

. 

a 

” 

| 

31 DAYS ‘ 
Voy. No. 12 . 
(D/W 11,880) ¢ 
San Francisco ..Nov. 26/28 | 
New York ......Dec. 10/13 | 
Atlantic Ports ..Dec. 14/15 7 
Halifax .........Dec. 17 | 
i 

s 


Bangkok ...... Dec. 10 


Voy. No. 20 
(D/W 5,624) 
Yokohama ......Nov. 21/21 
Hongkong .....Nov. 27/28 
Singapore acicoweee. “3 


Voy. No. 16 
(D/W 7,721) 
Sandakan .....Nov. 14/15 
*Jesselton ......Nov. 16/17 
Tg. Mani. .....Nov. 19/21 


Fremantle ....Nov. 29 


_ 


— 


TOKYO: 
YOKOHAMA: 


(27) 0431-9, 1431-9 


j 
: 
} 
. Osaka ....++++-.NO0v. 17/18 
: 
} 
} 
} 
} 
} (2) 4051-5 


Subject to alteration with or without notice, 
For general information apply to: 


1INO KAIUN KAISHA, LTD. 


NAGOYA: (54) 0433-4, (55) 2547, 4561 
SHIMIZU; FUJI UNYU (2) 2030 HAKATA: [INO SANGYO (4) 1957 


‘ 
| 
JAPAN/ FREMANTLE vie Manile & Borneo Ports | 
‘ 
‘ 


- 


OSAKA: (36) 2471-5, 0165 
(2) 8211-6, 2727 
(3) 0580. 0587-9 


KOBE: 
MOJI: 


fi new Protestant chapel. 
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fe | population.” 
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Symposium 
"On Hormones 


| KYOTO (Kyodo) — The first 
| Pacific-Asia area symposium on 
internal secretions opened at 
Kyoto University 


;with about 200 doctors rep 


‘| resenting 15 countries in atten- 


| dance. 


[| Present at the opening-day | 


| session of the two-day sympo- 


‘sium were hormone experts 
from Australia, the Philippines, 
India, Israel, Thailand, Paki- 
stan, Indonesia, Iran, Turkey, 
New Zealand, Taiwan, the Re 
public of South Korea, Hong- 
kong and Japan as well as 
American medical experts resid- 
ing in this country. 

Prior to the opening of the 
first session at 9 a.m. officials 
in charge of the symposium 
decided to hold the second sym- 
posiuma fn Australia in 1963. 

One of the main purposes of 
the symposium is to organize 
an Asian bloc for the coming 
world symposium on internal 
secretions slated in 1961. The 
location of the world meeting 
has not been decided as yet. 

Research reports on anterior 
pituitary, adrenocortical and 
thyrotropic hormones as well as 
diabetes mellitus and 64 other 
subjects were scheduled to be 
read at the symposium. 


Youth Rally Aids 
P.I. Church Fund 


By The Associated Press 


A Protestant youth rally here 
vesterday afternoon attended by 
5,000 Japanese students climax- 
ed a month-long fund raising 
campaign to help build a new 
Protestant church in the Philip- 
| pines. 
| The total yen fund raised In 
ithe student contribution is still 
| undetermined, a Philippine Em- 
bassy spokesman said. How- 
|ever, it is expected to hit the 
target goal of ¥200,000 ($555). 

The fund will be used to pur- 


| chase cement, soon to be ship- 


| ped to the Philippines for the 
| The 
cement will be consigned to the 
_Philippine Federation of Christ- 
‘jan Churches. 

| The two-hour student rally’ at 
'Hibiya Park, sponsored by the 
|National Christian Council of 
Japan, coincided with the cen- 


| tennial anniversary of the Pro- 


-|}testant Church movement in 


this country. 

Jose F. Zaide, press counsel- 
lor of the Philippine Embassy, 
accepted on behalf of Ambas- 
sador Manuel A. Adeva, a sym- 
bolic “friendship book” listing 
the names and donations of the 
students who contributed to 
the fund. 

In accepting the fund, Zaide 


» said he had no doubt the ges- 


,ture “would invoke warm and 
friendly resonance in the Phi- 
lippines, particularly among the 
segment of the 


The rally was climaxed with 
Japanese Boy and Girl scouts 
releasing 1,000 colorful balloons 
which described by a Philippine 
Embassy official as symbolizing 
the “friendly feelings of Japa- 
nese Protestant youths toward 
their brethren in the Philip 
pines.” 


Amano From Hawaii 


Sakae Amano, member of the 
Hawaiian State Assembly, arriv- 
ed in Tokyo yesterday aboard a 
JAL plane from Honolulu for a 
three-month sojourn in Japan. 
He plans to visit his home town 
in Kumamoto Prefecture dur- 
ing his stay here. 


French Envoy Returns 


Claude Bredillet, first secre- 
tary and head of the French 
Embassy's consular section, re- 
turned to Tokyo yesterday 


after a home leave. 


aboard an AF plane from Paris | 


| 
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} Held in Kyoto 


yesterday | 
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Hiroshi Ueno (center) and 


surrounded by reporters upon their arrival at Tokyo Interna- 


tional Airport from Naha where 


on a charge of violating the election law. 


— 


19 Hurt as. « 
Bus Plunges ., 
Off Roadway 


) 
| TOTTORI (Kyodo)—Nineteen 
‘persons were injured, four of 
them seriously, yesterday morn- 
ing when a sight-seeing bus 
packed with a group of 60 per 
|s0ns on their way home from 
la visit to a local prefectural 
park drove off the road and 
fell into a wooded area 5 meters 
below. 


The driver of the bus, Sada- 
shige Nagata, 35, said the ac- 
cident, which occurred at Mizo- 
guchi-machi, Hino-gun, Tottori 
Prefecture, was caused when 
he swerved the bus in order 
to evade an approaching motor- 


Masakatsu Kawai (right) are 


they were arrested on Oct. 26 


Alleged Vote Buyers 


Flown Here 


Two top election campaign- 
ers of Kinjiro Aikawa, member 
of the House of Councillors, 
were brought back to Tokyo 
yesterday evening by a NWA 
plane from Naha, Okinawa, 
where they were arrested on 
Oct, 26 on a charge of violating 
the election law. 

They are Masakatsu Kawai, 
60, and Hiroshi Ueno, 58, who 
had eluded a nationwide police 
search for 146 days. 

They were delivered from the 
Okinawa police to local police- | 
men immediately on their ar-— 
rival at Tokyo International | 
Airport. 

The Metropolitan police kept 
them in custody in Marunouchi, | 
Tokyo. The two men are alleg- | 
ed to have bought votes for Ai- 
kawa during the Upper House 
election last June. 

Aikawa is reported to have 


U.S. Airman Injured | 
In Traffic Accident — 


By The Associated Press 
U.S. Airman 2nd C, Victor Hi, | 
Christopher, 22, of Dawson, Ga.., | 
was reported in “critical condi- | 
tion” after a motorcycle acci- 
dent yesterday. 

The U.S. Air Force said Chris- 
topher sustained multiple head 
injuries and a skull fracture 
when he tried to avoid a colli- 
sion with a Japanese bicyclist 
and spun into a roadside ditch. 

The bicyclist received minor 
bruises and scratches. 

Airman 3rd C, Earl N. Me- 


Lain, 20, of Goodview, Va., who | ii’ 


was riding behind Christopher 
suffered minor lacerations and 
bruises. 

Both men were 
the 6022nd U.S. Air Force Hos- | 
pital 


| 


at Johnson Air Base. | 


Christopher was later transfer- | 


at Tachikawa Air Base near To- 
Kyo. 


Grounded British 
Ship Refloated 


TAKAMATSU (Kyodo)—The 
British freighter Georgidore 
which ran aground in the Seto 
Inland Sea off Kagawa Prefec- 
ture Wednesday was refioated 
Saturday night and sailed for 
Osaka. 


Indonesia Stamps Mark | 
Colombo Plan Parley | 


DJAKARTA (UPI)—The In- 
donesian Postal Service has is- 
sued special commemorative 
stamps in connection with the 
llth conference of the Colombo 
Plan now under way in Djogja- 
Karta, this year. 


Back From PEN Meet 


Kojiro Serizawa, well-known 
Japanese novelist, returned 
from a four-month tour of Eu- 
rope yesterday aboard an Air 
France plane from Paris. He 
had attended the summer PEN 
meeting which was held in Ger- 
many, 


MITSUBISHI 


oes * | 


for NEW YORK 


young Upper House member re- 1/Lt. Lloyd N. 


cycle, 


The sight-seeing guide on the 
bus, Miss Fukiko Sdkamoto, 18, 
was one of those who received 
serious injuries. 


Meanwhile five persons were 
seriously injured when a pas 
spent nearly ¥100 million for senger car drove off a cliff and 
vote-buying. fell some 100 meters near Uma- 

Fifty of the campaigners for  8@¢shi, Nikko yesterday morn; 
the young Liberal-Democratic | ing. 

Councillor have already been The group was on an exeur 
arrested on suspicion of illegal| sion trip from Tokyo to Nikko 
campaigning for Aikawa, and) in a rented car, 


we are still at large after orders — 
or their arrest wa nt t . 
thesia “nation 77| English Contest 
Held for Japanese 


police throughout the nation 77 
days ago. 
Police believe Kawai and Ueno All Japanese have been. invit 
played a leading role in Aika-| ,, . “ 
ae to participate in the English 
was nationwide campaigning. | snort ‘story Contest sponsored 
If they were found to be the by the Us A ed For 
chief figures in the campaigning Writers League — aden 
Cash prizes will be given to 
winners, whose works will be 


From Naha 


and proved guilty, Aikawa may 

lose his seat in the Upper 

House. 

airport that they left Japan on lishing Co. of Tokyo. Entries 

their own accord. must be submitted not later than 

The two men denied that they | Pec. 15. The only requirement 

were the leaders of the cam-|!5 that contestant be Japanese 

paign. When told of Aikawa’s| Citizens. 

comment that he thought the Further information and ap- 

two men’s election law viola-| plication forms are available by 

tion was “regrettable,” they! writing © to: Tokyo Branch, 

said they have not met the| Armed Forces Writers League; 
Goble, Box C-21, 
APO 925 US. 


cently and had no comment to 
make on Aikawa's statement, 


HQ Sth A.F.; 
Forces, Japan. 
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ge et pe rs hs 


kiing time came to T 


se: ae eo en 
okyo yesterday as Japan's only indoor 
skiing slope at Toshimaen Park, Nerima-ku, was opened to the 
public for the current season in a colorful program including 
a torchlight parade, The 2,310 square meter skiing arena, 
completed last year, is covered with a 30-centimeter layer of 
artificial snow. 


Welcome delegates to the 
15th session of GATT 


Kimono-Clad Japanese 
Beauties Are At Your Service 


Nitely performance by Lilio Rhythm 
Aires & Ethel Nakada 


* Floor Shows ; 
(Twice Nightly et 9:30 & 11:00 p.m.) 
—- Chimese Cuisine prepored by Chinese 
cooks! 
*No cover cherge for diners arriving before 


9:00 p.m. & remaining until closing time. 
*Diners ore welcome ot any hour! 


Recommended by Diners’ Club and Americen Express™” 


m.s. “GLORIA MARU” 

Voy. No. 9 (D/W 11,516) . 

Pe  vccusosceae ae Shimizu ........Nov. 12/12 & 
Nagoya ........Nov. 10/11 Yokohama .....Nov. 12/14 


Callings: San Francisco, Cristobal, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia & Norfolk. 


for VANCOUVER & U.S, PACIFIC COAST 


New York, Boston, 


m.s. 
Voy. No. 41 
Kobe wYTTiy TL 24/25 
Nagoya ........Nov. 26/26 
Callings: Vancouver B.C., 
Portland, 


“COLUMBIA MARU” | 


(D/W 10,152) 


Seattle, Tacoma, Longview, 


for COLOMBO 


Shimizu .......Nov. 27/27 
Yokohama .....Nov. 27/28 


SSRIS SASSI SSA LSS SSSA 


AAL Eh 


“MIZUHO. MARU” 
Voy. No. 6 (D/W 8,090) 
Japan Sailing: Second Half of November 
Callings: Hongkong, Singapore, Penang & Colombo. 


SSSA LASS SSDS 


(hh Ahhthiititsttits 


CLM hhh kihiiiisihhhthhthiihthihhhtiittiithithhthththhhhttthibiiiiihhthtiti;hjiijtiidiiiijidisitittdd. 


Y’hama Shimizu 
(2) 3171-5 (2) 2030 


tf 44 if SAASS ASA AEAS Sd 


All callings are subject to alteration and vessel has liberty 
to call at ports on or off the route without notice. 


MITSUBISHI SHIPPING CO., LID. 


No. 20, 2-chome, Marunouch!, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo ° 
Tel: (211) 1311 
Nagoya Osaka 
(23) 4024, 4887 (34) 1834-6 


Vit iitihihhhh tisitididittisitssssisiidd 


“Whhhidsde 


, SSSI 


SS SF 


Kobe 
(3) 4961-8 


JSS MASS SSAA SSDS A 


ASS. (tLAL, 


M 


ARUNOUCHI 


Ave., at 4th Street Tel: 23-0622/3, 1082 


Express Service To Europe 


Japan/Marseilles in 32 days 
(Yokohama/Hongkong in 3-2 days) 


y; Freight & Passage | 
7 Arrival — Departure 

‘Kobe 6/11 at4p.m. 7/11 at 6 p.m. 
Yokohama 8/1! at 1 p.m. 9/11 at 4 p.m. 


: Sciling for: Hongkong (13/14 Nov.) Manile (16 Nov.) 
Saigon (18/21) Nov.) Simgepore (23/24 Nov.) *Colombo | 


(28 Nov.) *®Bombey (1 Dec.) Diibouti (5 Dec.) Port Seid 
(8 Dec.) Merseilles (12 Dec.) 
*Passage only ' 


Freight & Passage 


COMPAGNIE DES MESSAGERIES MARITIMES. 
3 


TOKYO: Naka 7th Bidg.. Rooms 214/5. Phone: 27-6363/5 
Y’'HAMA: Strong & Co. Bidg., 204, Yamashita-cho. Phone: 8-5841/1 
KOBE. Kobe Exchange Bidg., Harima-cho, Ikuta-ku Phone: 3-6001/3 


OSAKA: 9, Kawaguchi-cho, Nishi-ku Phone: 53-5078, 1876 
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LP Collectors’ Corner : What isGoing On ThisWeek __ Animal Talk 
ie = Manic Meco 


St. Matthew Passion 


St. Matthew Passion (Bach), 
Ernst Haefliger (tenor), Kieth 
Engen (bass), Irmgard Seefried 
(soprano), Max Proebstl (bass), 
Antonie Fahberg (soprano), Her- 
tha .Toepper (alte), Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau (bass), Munich 
Bach Choir, Munich Boys’ Choir 
& Munich Bach Orch. cond. by 
Karl Richter; 4-30 cm. Archive 
(Grammophon) LAM-36/#, Y¥7,- 


One of the most worthwhile 
sets of records I have heard in 
a long time, From the very 
first number, the great double 
chorus “Come, yet daughters, 
share my mourning,” it was 
quite clear that everything was 
going to be all right. Here, the 
Agnus Dei, almost inaudible in 
some of the earlier recordings, 
stands out boldly and clearly, 
making this plece of music the 
intensely moving experience 
that it should be, 


With the appearance of the 
Evangelist, performed by Ernst 
Haefliger, my anticipation that 
this was going to be an excep- 
tionally good performance was 
confirmed, Haefliger sings this 
extremely difficult part with 
great artistry and conviction 
throughout, 


The other soloists also make 
excellent contributions, Fischer- 
Dieskau in particular, though 
the alto Hertha Toepper is not 
quite able to match the moving 
performance by Kathleen Fer- 
rier in the old Decca 78 ver- 
sion. However, this is perhaps 
an unfair comparison, since 
singers such as Ferrier only ap- 
pear once in a lifetime, 


Special credit must be given 
the instrumental soloists who 
supply some of the most beauti- 
ful obbligato playing I have 
heard in performances of this 
Passion music, The continuo is 
“Tygon on the organ, as it should 


ae is a long time since I la 
heard Scherchen’s memorable 
performance of the Matthew 
Passion, which was released in 
Japan some yeats ago, so I do 
not intend to attempt a detailed 
comparison between the two 
Sets now available here. Gen- 
erally speaking, the Scherchen 
version is more dramatic, more 
“embroidered with tears and 
colored with flames and blood” 
(Pirro), than the present set 
which aims at an orthodox, hon- |. 
est-to-goodness reading of the 
score without attempting too 
much “interpretation.” 

In some cases, Richter’s read- 
ing tends to be a little too 
straightforward. The impas- 
sioned choral “O Man, bemoan 
thy grievous sin,” for instance, 
seems rather too cheerful for 
the context, while the pathetic 
chorus which closes the work 
“Here, laid to rest, in tears we 
leave Thee,” taken as it is ata 
fairly brisk tempo, is made to 
sound positively chirpy. 

In fact, most of the choruses, 
including the chorales, are a 
little on the lusty side, and I 
think that this is because Ritcht- 
er has used boy sopranos and 
altos instead of women in his 
choir, instead of confining the 
participation of the boys’ voices 
to the Agnus Dei in the open- 
ing chorus as is usually the 
case. However, taken as a 
whole, this is a highly recom- 
mendable performance, made all 
the more welcome by the fact 
that it represents the first Ar- 
chive records to be released 
since the price of this label was 
reduced from ¥2,300 to ¥1,800. 
Incidentally, this is one of the 


Camera Angles 


HOLLYWOOD (UPI)—James 
Mason has been nameti to the 
advisory board of a radio station 
- »« - Jame Fonda signed a 
contract with producer-direc- 
tor Josh Logan for four pic- 
tures following her work in his 
“Tall Story.” ... The Andrews 
sisters are interrupting their 
nightclub tour for New York 
conferences n their forth- 
coming TV elie 


rent Arts Festival, 
Haydn Symphonies 


Symphony No. #4 in G Major 
“Surprise” (Haydn), Symphony 
No. #@ in E fiat major (Haydn), 
Krips & Vienna Philharmonic; 
30 cm. London LB-46, ¥1,900. 


The biggest “surprise” in this 
new release comes from the in- 
clusion of the rarely heard Sym- 
phony No. 99. This is really a 
delightful work, and it is. hard 
to understand why it is not 
more often performed. This is 
its first record gee te aes in 
this country. Both symphonies 
receive good, straightforward 
performances at the hands of a 
first-class conductor and orches- 
tra who have a very obvious 
sympathy for thé music. The 
body of musicians employed is 
fairly large, but the balance is 
good on the whole. This disc 
also has the advantage of a first- 
class recording. 


Water Music 


Water Music—Complete (Han- 
del), Van Beinum & Concertge- 
bouw Orch.; 30 cm. Epic NLC-226, 
1,900: 


This is a highly competitive 
record. It is distinguished from 
previous versions of the com- 
plete Water Music by the larger 
body of players it employs. For 


the purists, this may be an un-| 
favorable factor, but those ac- | 
customed to the grandiose treat: | 
ment accorded this music in the 

suite arrangement will no doubt | 
find it the most ideal of all the | 

existing versions. The late! 
Edouard van Beintim gives a | 
very competent reading of -the | 
score, characterized by well- | 
chosen tempi and clearly mark- | 

ed rhythms. The orchestral | 
playing is of the highest cali- | 
ber, and the recorded sound is 
clear and resonant. 


Schubert Sie 


Piano Trio No. 1, flat 
major (Schubert), David Oistrakh 
(violin), Sviatoslav Knushevitsky 
(cello), Lev Orborin (piano), ® 
em. Columbia RL-3072, ¥1,900. 


Among the modern record-| 
ings of this masterpiece, this 
new version is undoubtedly the 
one that has the most to offer, 
Here we have three artists of 
top rank, each a virtuoso in his 
own right, performing together | 
as one body and with a degree 
of musicianship not to be found 
in the performances of lesser 
instrumentalists. The team- 
work is excellent and the play- 
ing very Schubertian in spirit. 
Incidentally, this is the second 
disc of this Russian trio to be 
released here, following Beetho- 
ven’s Archduke which I some- 
how missed reviewing. 


FEPS Photo 


The latest creations of French costume jewellers were 
shown recently at the Hotel Crillon, Paris. Worn with great 


effect by Parisian mannequins 


is a black jet dog collar that 


rises almost two inches from the base of the throat (left) and 
an elaborate bib of pearls and fake gems, with matching brace- 


let and earrings (right). 
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TELEVISION 


Today’s TV Choice 


1:45-2:15 p.m—Russian Folk 
Music & Dance: with USSR 
Nat’l Dance Ensemble, others. 
(film) (ch. 4) 

2:30-3:00—U.S. Movie: “Treasures 
of Japan” (in Japanese) 
(color) (ch. 3) 

6:15-6:45—U.S. Movie: “Mickey 
Mouse Club” (in Japanese) 
(ch. 6) 

7:30-8:00—Popular Music Con- 
cert: with Toshio Oida, Crystal 
Sisters. others. (ch. 6) 

8:30-9:00—U.S. Movie: “Fathef 
Knows Best” (in Japanese) 
(ch. 4) 

9:30-10:00—Shosoin Exhibition 
from National Museum, Tokyo 


(ch. 1) 
10:00-10:20—Folk Art in Japan: 
“Lion Dance in Ogochi” (film) 
(ch. 8) 
(Ch. 1) NHK (JOAK-TV) 
7:00 am—News & Weather, 7:15 
Morn 


8 :00—News ~ Weather, 8:15—NHK 


Report 
11:00—-TV for School 
12:00 p.m-—News, 12: 12—Weather, 
' 32:515—Variety Show, 12:40 — 
Cooking, 12:55—Overseas Re- 


port 
1:00—TV for Students, 1:20—Wom- 
‘s Hour 


7:00—News, 7:15—Drama, 7:30 — 
“Koko-ni Kane-wa Naru 
(Here Tolls the bell) 

8:00—This Is Variety 

9:00—Drama, -. 9:30—Art Salon 
(Shosoin Exhibit) 

10 :00—News, 10:15—Overseas News, 


10:20—News Commentary 
(Ch, 3) NHK (JOAB-TV) 
2:30 pm.—USIS Movie (color TV 


Test, Tokyo local) 
7:00—History of Music, 7:3—Teach 


Me English 

8:00—Animal Talk, 8:30—Living 
Plan 

9:00—Lectures on Agriculture, 9:30 
—High School Geometry 

10:00—High School Science, 10:30— 
Study of German 


(Ch. 4) NTV (JOAX-TV) 
6:35 am.—Morning Melodies, 6:50 


—Calisthenics 
7:00—News, 7:13—Weather, 7:15— 
News Commentary, 7:30—- 


Topics, 7:45—News 
8:00—Children’s Hour, 8:25—Car- 

toon Parade, 8:35—Calisthe- 

nics, 8:45—Music Time 
9:00—Cooking, 9:20—Home Memo 


12:00 p.m—News, 12:15—Quiz & 
Songs for Children, 12:40— 
Women's News, 12:55—TV 
Guide 

1:00—Cooking, 1:3-—-My Beauty 
Hints, 45—Russian Folk 
Songs 

5:36—Cartoon, 5:45—Weather, 5:50 
—News 

6:00—Comedy, 6:10—-TV Guide, 


6:45—News Flash, 6:55—Int'l 


News 


7:30—Family Scope 
8:00—Samurai Drama (Kurozukin) 
9:00—Today’s Events, 9:10—Sports 
News, 9:15—Pro Boxing 
10:00—Drama, 10:30—King Hour, 
10:45—Camera Reportage 
11:00—Telenews (in English), 11:10 
—TV Guide 
(Ch, 6) KRT (JOKR-TV) 
7:00 a.m. —* News, 7:10 — Sports 
Flash, 7:15 — Weather & 
Travel Memo, 7:20 — News 
Radar, 7:40—Face of Today. 
7: 50—Overseas News 
8:00—News, 8:10—Sports Flash, 8:15 
~—Children’s Hour, 8:35—Car- 
n Movie, 8:43—Weather 
11:25—Women’'s School, 11:55~—TV 
Guide 
12:00 p.m.—News, 12:15 — Popular 
Songs, 12:40—TV Guide, 12:40 
~—Weekly Topics 
1:00—Women’s News, 1:15—Cook- 
ing, 1:30—Today'’s Entertain- 
ment, 1:55—Tokyo Big Six 
Univ, Baseball (standby) 
4:20+-Stage Drama, from Asakusa 
Tokiwaza, 5:50—News 
6:00—Cartoon, 6:10—TV Guide, 
6:15—Drama, 6:45—Weather 
7:00—Drama, 7:30—TV Follies 
8:00—Drama, 8:30—Samurai Drama 
9:00—TV Reportage, “From North 
& South,” 9:15—Drama, 9:45 
—News, 9:55—Sports News 
10:00—Drama, 10:30 — Art Salon 
“Shosoin-ten,” from Ueno 
National Museum 
11:00—Weather, 11:05 — Overseas 
News, 11:15—Face of Today 


(Ch, 8) FUJI (JOCX-TV) 
10:30 am.—Test Pattern Music 


11:06—Weather, 11:15—Studio Re- 
port, 11:26—Cooking, 11:45— 
News 


12:00 p.m.—vVariety Show, 12:15— 
Birthday Quiz, 12:45—Sports 


News 
5:30—Test Pattern Music, 5:30— 


Children’s News 
6:00—Overseas News, 6:12—Weath- 
er, 6:15—Cartoon Movie, 6:45 
—News 
7:00—Serial Drama, 17:30—Movie 
“Lone Ranger” 


8:00—Movie, 8:30—Drama 

9:00—Interview, 9:15—Drama, 9:45 
—News, 9:55—Sports News 

10:00—TV Reportage, 10:20—Over- 
seas Weekly News, 10:30— 
Weekly Sports, 10:45—Studio 
Report 

(Ch, 10) NET (JOEX-TV) 

9:30 am—Test Pattern, 9%: 
News Commentary 

10 :00-11:55—TV for School 

12:00 p.m—News, 12:12—Weather, 
12:15—Cooking, 12:30—English 


Lesson 

1:00—Dressmaking Hint, .1:30—-TV 
for School 

5:30—Test Pattern, 5:42—Movie 
Short, 5:53-—Cartoon 

6:00—Puppet Drama, 6:15—Film 
Report, 6:45—News, 6:56—-TV 
Guide 


7:00—Movie, 7:30—Drama 

8:00—Drama “Seishun Olympic” 

9:00—Talk on Olympic ( swim- 
ming), 9:15—Movie “Naked 
City,” 9:45 — News, 9:57— 
Weather 

10:00—Kouta Lesson, 10:30—Sports 
News, 10:36—Overseas News, 
10:42—TV Guide 
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Monday, Nov. 2 
FEN TOKYO (810 Kes.) 
NEWS: Every hour on the hour. 
6:05 a.m.—Rise & Shine, 7:10— 
Morning Meditations, 7:15—The 
Morning Show. 8:05—Take 25, 
8:30—The Breakfast Club, 9:05— 
Galen Drake, 9:30—Bill Weaver 
Show, 10:35—Turn Back the 
Clock, 10:30 — Disc Jockey Jury. 
11:05—Morning Melodies, 11:15— 
Koffee Klatsch, 11:30—Tennessee 


Ernie. 

12:15 p.m —Disc ‘n’ Data, 1:5 — 
Bob Hope, 1:15—The New York- 
ers, 1:30—Matinee, 2:05—Mati- 
nee Concert, 3:05—Professional 
Football. 

5:30—Soundtrack, 5:45—Man About 
Town, 6:15—Weathervane, 6-20 
~—Spotlight on Sports, 6:30 — 
Music by Candle Light, 7:05— 
Shortwave USA, 7:15—American 
Music Hall, 7:30—Meet the Press, 
7:555—Duffy'’s Tavern, 8:05—It's 

Music. 8:30—Voices Speak 
Jazz 


9:10@—News on the Light Side, 9:15 
—Pat Boone, 9:30—FBI in 
Peace and War, 9:55—Art Bak- 
er’s Notebook, 10305 — Air Ex- 
press, 10:30—Classical Album, 
11:05—Jazz Concert, 11:30—Man 
With a Band. 


Tuesday, Nov. 3 


tery Time, 1°55—Ebony & Ivory, 
2:05—While the City Sleeps, 3 
—Music for Everyone, 405 — 
Dawn Patrol, 5:05—Five by Five, 
5:15—Barnyard Jamboree. 


JAPANESE STATIONS 
JOAK (599 Kes.) JOAB (690 Kes.) 
JOKR (950 Kes.) JOQR (1,130 Kes.) 
JOZ, JOZ2, JOZ3, (3.925. 6.053 & 
9,595 Kes.) JOLF (1,310 Kes.) JORF 
(1,480 Kes.) 

(Subject to Change without Notice) 
A.M. PROGRAM 


Opera: Chaliapin’ (bass) (AB)* 
$:05-8:30—Oberon Overture (We- 
ber), Phil. Orch.;: 
(Sibelius), Royal Phil. 
March No. 1 (Elgar), 

Sym. Orch. (AK)* 
P.M. PROGRAM 
1:05-2:00—Popular Music & Jazz. 
(RF).* 1:05-2:00—Daughter of the 
Regiment Overture (Donizetti), 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orch.; 
Violin Music (Saint-Saens), Ko- 
gan (violin), Symphony No. 6, 
Ist Movt. (Tchaikovsky), Vienna 
Phil. Orch. (KR)* 
2:00-3:00—Piano Concerto No. 2 in 


National . 


B fiat, Op. 83 (Brahms), Schke- 
nazy (piano), Berlin German 
Opera Orch.; Nocturne (Borodin), 
Phil. Orch. (AB).* 2:05-3:00—Pop- 
ular Music. (RF)* 
3:05-4:00—Cantata No. 211 (Bach), 
Pro Musica Orch. (RF)* 
4:00-4:30—Popular Music. (QR).* 
4:30-5:00—Popular Music. (RF)* 
6 :00-6 :05—English News, David 
Friend. (AB). : 
Pianist Collection. 
7:05-8:00—Popular Music & Jazz. 
(RF)* 


SONY TOURIST SERVICE 
Senshin Bidg. Arcede 
Tel; $9-8471/3 


| 


| Berger); Symph 
| (Brahms). 


| 
| 


_ Requiem Mass by Verdi. 
| Pam. Soloists: Kazue Kasatani. 


| graduates, 


| 


(RF)* 
(LF)* 


8:05-9:00—Dance Music: 
9 00-9 :30— Music. 


05 10:30-11:00—Verklarte Nacht, Op. 4 
Chamber 


(Schoernberg), New 
Ensemble (KR) 
11:00-11:30—Symphony No. 10 in F 
sharp (Mahler), Cleveland 
Orch. ‘30z)° 11 :20-12 :00—Popu- 
lar Music 


Williarns Band, 
others. (RF).* 51 06-18-1s—-Pap. 
ular Music. (KR)* 

AFTER MIDNIGHT 
12:06-12:30—Populear Music. (RF).* 
12:15-1:15—English Hour: News, 


Popular Music & Jazz. (KR).* 
12:30-1:00—Jazz. (RF).* 12:40-1:30 
—Symphony No. 4 in E fiat 
(Bruckner), Vienna Sym. Orch. 
(QR)* 
2 :30-3 :00— Popular Kotaro 
Hara & Sextet, Ricardo 


Conce 
(cello), Stuttgart Ch. Orch. (LF)* 


NHK-FM (87.3 MC) 

7 00-9: e@ p.m.— Oratorio “Belshaz- 
zar” (Handel), Berlin Ch. Choir 
Sym. Orch.* 

* Records 


SCREEN AND STAGE 


GRANT HEIGHTS: The Hangman 
(Robert Taylor, Tina Louise). 
SOUTH CAMP DRAKE: Say One 
for Me (Bing Crosby, Debbie 

Reynolds). 

TACHIKAWA WEST: Holiday for 
Lovers (Clifton Webb, Gary 
Crosby). 

WASHINGTON HEIGHTS: Last 
Train From Gun Hill (Kirk Dou- 
gias, Carolyn Jones). 


GINZA SHOCHIKU: En Effediliant 
La Marguerite, 11:45, 1:50, 3:55, 6, 
8:05, (9:40 a.m. Sundays). 


HIBIYA THEATER: North by 
Northwest, 11, 1:40, 4:30 7:15. 


IMPERIAL THEATER: South Seas 
Adventure, 1, 4, & 7 p.m. (10 a.m. 
Sundays). 

MARUNOUCHI SHOCHIKU: 
Diary of Anne Frank, 11, 
4:30, 7:20. 

MARUNOUCHI TOHO: Battle 

* Flame, 11, 12:50, 2:40, 4:30, 6:20, 

(10, 11:25, 1:10, 2:55, 

8:10, Sundays). 

TOH?: Marie Octobre, 11, 

, 3:30, 5:45, 7:50, (9:30, 11:30, 

, 3:40, 5:45, 7:50, Sundays). 

SCALAZA: Christine, 11, 1:10, 3:20, 
5:30, 7:40, (10, 12, 2, 4, 6, 8, Sun- 
days). 

SHIBUYA PANTHEON: 


1:40, 


The Blue 


Angel, 11, 12:50, 3:10, 5:30, 7-50, 
(10:40 a.m. Sundays). 
SHIBUYA KOKUSAI: Tarzan’s 


Greatest Adventure, 9:51, 1:5, 
5:57; Tempest; 11:36, 3:39, 7:42 
until Noy. 6. 

SHIBUYA, TOKYU: Auntie Mame; 
Dector at Sea; 10:05, 2, until Nov. 


SHINJUKU GEKWO: 
Pacific; Law vs. Gangster; 
1:10, 4:20, 7:20, until Nov. 3. 

SHINJUKU TOKYU: Auntie Mame; 
Doctor at Sea: 11:25. 3:35, 7:45, 
(9:35 a.m. Sundays), until Nov. 6. 

SHOCHIKU CENTRAL: The Horse 
Soldiers, 10:20, 12:30, 2:55, 5:20, 
7:40, (Sundays 10:05 p.m.). 

SHOCHIKU PICCADILLY: South 

_ Pacific, 12:10, 3:30, 7, (9 a.m. Sun- 


Operation 
10, 


_BILL CHICKERING: 


4:40, 


days). 

SHINJUKU MILANOZA: The Biue 
Angie, 11, 12:50, 3:10, 5:30, 7:50, 
(10:40 a.m, Sundays). 

THEATER TOKYO: It Started With 
a Kiss, 11:10, 1:20, 3:30, 5:40, 7 50. 
(9:25 a.m. Sundays). 


TOKYO GEKIWO: Les Drague 
Blue Jeans; 11:35, 1:40, 3:45, 45, 5:50, 
7:55, (9:30 a.m. Sundays). 

VENO TOKYU: Auntie Mame; 
Doctor at Nae 10:40, 1:10, 5:45, 
until Nov. 6. 


YOKOHAMA 


Say One for 

Me (Bing Crosby, Debbie Rey- 
nolds). 

CAMP ZAMA: Day ef the Outlaw 
(Robert Ryan, Tina Louise). 
SAGAMIBHARA: La Parisienne 

(Brigitte Bardot, Charles Boyer). 

PICCADILLY: “The Horse Soldier,” 
10:20, 12:30, 2:55, 5:20, 7:45, (10:05 
Sundays). 

TOHO MEIGAZA: Benny Goodman 
Story, 10:50, 12:51, 3:08, 5:13, 7:24, 
until Nov. 2. 

TAKARAZUKA: Operation Pacific; 

‘Law vs. Gangster; 10:50, 12:50, 
3:50, 6:44, until Nov. 4, 


Stage 
KABUKIZA: Part I: 11 a.m. “Gen- 
roku Chushingura”; Part II: 5 
p.m. “Sakurahime Azuma Bun- 
sho,” etc.; with Kichiemon Naka- 
mura Kabuki Troupe, until Nov. 
26. 

/ROKUSAI GEKIIO: on © 
Songs and Dance” with aa 
Nance Troupe, 7 p.m. until Nov. 
2. (Autumn Dance will be resum- 
ed from Nov. 3). 

NICHIGEKI: “Aki-no Odori” (Au- 
tumn Dance) with NDT. 

SHINJUKU KOMA THEATER: 
Variety Show “Koma Autumn 
Dance” and Comic Drama “Ocho- 
no Koi-no Monogatari” with Cho- 
cho Miyako, Yuji Nanto, KDT,! 
others, until Novy. 25. 


) 


Nev. 3, 4 5, 7% ®. 

OPERA, JEANNE D'ARC AU BUCHER (Honegger). Hibiya Hall. 
6:30 p.m. except on Nov. 4 at 6 pm. With the Tokyo Philharmonic 
_ Orchestra, conducted by Hiroyuki Iwaki. Soloists: Masako Toda, Mieko 
Takizawa, Ryuji Fuse, others. Shimada-Hattori Ballet Troupe and 
| Nikikai Chorus participating. 

Nev. 4 
™ es SUZUKI, alto. Dalichi Seimei Hall, 6:30 p.m. 
ov. 

vines PHILHARMONIC ORCH. All Strauss program 
by WILLI BOSKOVSKY. Metropolitan Gymnasium, Seeeowe, 
p.m. Tales from the Vienna Woods, Pizziccato Polka, Champagne Polka, 
Thunder and Lightning, etc. 
tae SHIMAZAKI, chanson recital. Yamaha Hall, 6:30 p.m. 

ov. 

vemaenea, PHILHARMONIC ORCH. Conducted by HERBERT VON 
KARAJAN. Hibiya Hall, 6:30 p.m. The Song of Prince (Theodor 
No. 8 “Unfinished” (Schubert); Symphony No. 4 

JUN ONOZAKI, cello recital. 
Sonata No. 6 (Vivaldi); Unaccom Suite ; 
wa. oe ASHINO, chanson recital. Dalichi Seimei Halil, 6:30 p.m. 

ov 

vuneriea PHILHARMONIC ORCH. Conductor, HERBERT VON 
KARAJAN. Hibiya Hall, 2:30 p.m. (for Ise Typhoon victims). Symphony 


No. 1 in D “London” (Haydn); Overture “Leonore” (Beethoven); Sym- 
phony No. 2 in D (Brahms). 
Nev. & ' 

SCHOOL OF CHURCH MUSIC of St. Paul's University (Rikkyo). 


Tucker Hall, on campus at Ikebukuro, 6:30 
Sakiko Kobayashi, Ichiro Sugino and 
Kunihiro Yabe. With the Choir of All Saints’ Chapel, faculty members, 


others. 
Exhibitions (art, others) 


At Department Stores 


DAIMARU (Tokyo Station, Yaesuguchi): Dyeing by Mishio-kal 
members, 4th fi. until Nov. 4; Also photos of Japan, “A” Hall, until 


Nov. 3. 

MATSUYA (Ginza): Japanese style paintings by Shinsui 
Mitsuru Matsuura, other Sanyo-kai members, 6th fi. until Nov. 4. 

MITSUKOSHI (Ikebukuro): Flower arrangement by Yamato Kado 
2 7th fi.; Also calligraphy through the ages, 7th fi. both until 

ov. 8. 

MITSUKOSHI (Nihonbashi): Mikasa exhibit, 7th fi.; Geld, Silver, 
Jewelry exhibit, sponsored by Tokyoto, Society of Tokyo Kikinzoku, 
others, 7th fi.; Science exhibit by all-Japan students, 7 fi.; Record 
(gramophone) exhibit, sponsored by Japan Record Society, Asahi 
Shimbun, others, 7th fi.; Japanese style paintings by Sanzo Wada, 6th 
fil; Also “Hagiyaki (potteries of Yamaguchi Prefecture)” by Daibi 
Yoshiga, Gth fi. All exhibits until Nov. 8&8. 

SHIROKIYA (Nihonbashi): Handicrafts (including kimonos, screens, 
cushions, stoles, etc.) by Miyake Handicraft Group, Sth fi.: lith Japan 
woodblock print exhibit, 5th fi: both until Nov. 8; Also Persian ruins 
exhibit by Iran & Iraq excavation group of Tokyo University students, 
sponsored by Asahi Shimbun, 6th fi.: until Nov. 15. 

TAKASHIMAYA (Nihonbashi): Paintings by winners of the Mainicht 
art prize, 8th fi. until Nov. 8. Also wood handicraft by Futaba Bokucho- 
members, 6th fil. Nov. 3-8. 


Other Galleries 


BRIDGESTONE GALLERY (2nd fi. Bridgestone Bidg. Ky 
Paintings by Corot, Manet, Cezanne, Monet, etc.; Also Ancient sculp- 
tures and potteries (closed Monday). 

CHUO GALLERY (2nd fi. Kikusui Bidg. Ginza): Oils by Hideo 
Kato, until Nov. 7. 

CHUO KORON GALLERY (2nd fi. Marunouchi Bidg.): Sculptures 
by Seishiro Ishibashi, until Nov. 

FORMES GALLERY (2-5, Ginza): Abstracts by Teppei Ujiyama, 
until Nov. 7. 

GALLERY HIROSHI (Ginza): Oils by Hiroshi Yoshihiro, until Nov. 
2; Also Oils by Shohei Tada & Susumu Nao. Nov. 4-9. 

JAPAN HANDICRAFT MUSEUM (Komaba): Potteries, textiles, 
lacquerware, bamboo, metalcraft, paper, glassware, etc. Nov. 3-22 (An- 
nual exhibition and sale of newly designed handworks), (except Mon- 


). 

KABUTOYA GALLERY (Ginza): Oils by Sakuei Omori, Nov. 3-8. 

KONISHIROKU PHOTO GALLERY (Ginza): 7th photograph exhibit 
by “ree lancing cameramen, until Nov. 4; Ise bay typhoon photos 
by reporters of Chunichi Shimbun, until Nov. 4; Also summer Enoshima 
Photographs, Nov. 6-11. 

MURAMATSU GALLERY (Ginza): One-man show of Chusei Saito; 
Also Oils by Shima, Ogawa, Kato; both Nov. 5-9. 

METROPOLITAN ART MUSEUM (Ueno Park): “Nitten” (includ- 
ing paintings, sculptures, handicraft and calligraphy), —_ Dec. 6. 

NATIONAL MUSEUM OF MODERN ART (Kyobashi Prints by 
Shiko Munakata (later to be sent for exhibition in Bg until 


Ito, 


obashi): 


Nov. &. 
NABIS GALLERY (Ginza): Oils by Aihi Goto, until Nov. 9. 
NATIONAL MUSEUM (Ueno Park): “Shosoin-ten” (national 


treasures of Shosoin), until Nov. 20. 
NEZU ART MUSEUM (Aoyama): 
graphy, etc. 9:30 a.m.-4 p.m. (closed 
SATO GALLERY (7-2, Nishi-Ginza): 
Kategawa, until Nov. 8. 


Ancient pottery, paintings, calli- 
). 
Sketches of trip to Okinawa by 


Customs 


Nov. 3 

ANNUAL FESTIVAL at Koya Fudo-In in Sakyo-ku, Kyoto. At 

eo a@ procession of priests, itinerant priests, pages and a musical 

will start from Aka-no-Miya on Mt. Koya. At 2 p.m. the proces- 
sion will arrive at the Fudo-In where the Buddhist rite of burning 
cedar sticks on the altar will take place. 

CULTURE DAY will be observed in all parts of the country. If 
being a national holiday schools, government offices and business firms 
are closed. 

DOG FIGHT, a tourist attraction unique in Kochi City, Kochi Pref. 
Two specially raised fighting dogs of the Tosa species fight until one | 
of the two gives up in defeat. 

DAIMYO GYORETSU or daimyo procession at Hakone. A represen- 
tation of the picturesque procession of the local daimyo (feudal lord) 
and his followers of olden days passes along the old Tokaido. The 
procession leaves Hakone Station at 10 a.m. passing through Tonosawa, 
Kyudaido, Takidori, Yagasaki and returns to the station. In case of 
rain the event will be cancelled. 


Nov. 6 

BONFIRE FESTIVAL at Kifune Shrine in Sakyo-ku, Kyoto. At 
3 p.m. a large bonfire will be built with kindling contributed by par- 
ishioners. This big fire is believed to destroy evil spirits. 
Nov. & 


MOMIJI MATSURI or maple festival will be held at Arashiyama. 
Flower arrangements, tea ceremony, Noh play, court music and other 
cultural aspects of Japanese life are presented by master artists aboard | 
a fieet of 11 gaily decorated boats sailing up scenic Oi River. The af- 
fair ends at 3 p.m. In case of rain it will be cancelled. 

BONFIRE FESTIVAL at Fushimi Inari Daisha in Inari, Fushimi-ku, 
Kyoto. At 1 and 3 p.m. a large bonfire will be made in the precincts 
of the shrine and prayers for happiness and prosperity offered by the 
parishiéners. Sacred music and dance will also be performed. 


Noh 


Nev. 4 

SUIDOBASHI NOGAKUDO: Special Noh program for English- 

foreigners: Noh “Aoi-no-ue,” Kyogen “Oba-ga-sake.” 8 p.m. 

a te SHRINE: Noh “Hanjo,” Kyogen “Ne-on-gyoku.” 2 p.m. 
Nov. 

sumponasm NOGAKUDO: 
Noh “Shojo Midare.” 1:30 p.m. 
Nov. 8 

KANZE KAIKAN: Noh “Kogo,” Kyogen “Fumi-ninai,” Noh “Kiyo- 
tsune.” Noh “Teika,” Kyogen “Fukuro Yamabushi,” Noh “Mochizuki.” 


10 a.m. 
YARAI NOGAKUDO: Noh “Zekai.” Noh “Matsumushi,” Kyogen 
10:30 a.m. 
“Chidori,” 


Noh “Kiyotsune,” Kyogen “Nawa-nai,” 


“Koyaku-neri,” Noh “Momiji-gari.” 
SUIDOBASHI NOGAKUDO: Noh “Kiyotsune,” 
Noh “Semimaru,” Noh “Genjo.” 1 p.m, 


Japans Mos Hesltitful Year-Round Resorl 
| Famous two 18-hole golf courses in perfect condition 


170 Rooms: mostly with bath and TV sets 
Only 2 hr. train ride from Tokyo 


IZU NATIONAL PARK 


Kyogen 
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Mawana 


Tekye@ Servite 
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Hotel: 


hy ALAN ZAHN, V.MLD. 

The predisposing factor in in- 
fluenza, distemper and similar 
diseases is the inclement weath- 
er of the fall and early win. 
ter. In the case of large an- 
imals moist weather soften barn- 
yard soil, which in turn soften 
hoof tissues, and plays a part 
in the development of foot-rot 
and thrush. 

Excessive exposure to sun- 
shine creates the condition 
known as sunstroke, while high 
external temperatures produce 
heat exhaustion. This may oc- 
cur In hot, humid weather even 
during cloudy weather. Light 
sickness and “big head” in 
ewes, lambs and occasionaliy 
goats are types of light sensi- 
tizations that make the body 
more sensitive to light, 

They cause the tissues to ab- 
sorb the ultra-violet rays to a 
greater degree. Sunlight defi- 
clency is an accessary factor in 
the cause of rickets of young 


animais. Excessive exposure to. 


sunshine’ is apparently an im- 
portant inciting factor in skin 
cancer. A detrimental effect on 
the reproductive function in 
mammals is thought to be due 
to the effects of cosmic energy. 
Decreased atmospheric pres- 
sure also has its untoward ef- 
fects. More than 1 per cent of 
the cattle raised at an altitude 
of 8,000 feet or more die yearly 
from “brisket disease,” appar- 
entiy caused by the lowered 
oxygen content of the air. 


Natural air pollution produced 
by volcanoes, dust storm forest 
fires, ocean sprays, pollens, 
bacteria, and small insects is 
often harmful to health and dif- 
ficult to control. So is artificial 
contamination of the air due to 
man’s industrial activity, prod- 
ucts of combustion and more 
recently radioactive debris from 
atom bomb tests. 


In recent years the effect of 
smog or more specifically a 
combination of diverse con- 
taminants and moisture sus- 
pended in stationary or sluggish 
air masses in highly in- 
dustrialized areas, have under- 
scored the importance of the 
weather. Most of the victims 
of smog experience respiratory 
difficulty. Uncontaminated high 
humidity atmosphere is known 
to increase susceptibility to 
fungus and bacterial diseases, 


The old adage that “every- 
body talks about the weather 
but nobody does anything 
about it” may not be modified 
soon, but when the precise role 
of weather in health 
disease has been defined, some- 
thing may be done to offset its 
deleterious effects. 


Dr. Zahn will answer all in- 
quires regarding the care of 
your pet if the question is ac- 
companied by a stamped self- 
addressed emvelope and mailed 
to Dr. A. Zahn 197, 2-chome, 


Makado, Naka-ku, Yokohama. 


Only Vicks Cough Drops are 
really medicated with the exclu- 
sive throat-soothing ingredients 
of Vicks VapoRub. Get Vicks 
Cough Drops! 


VICKS COUGH DROPS 


By makers of famous Vicks VapoRub 
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Japanese Protestants Observe Centennial 
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Churches Face Ma ny Problems| ie i 5 A eld 


‘By VERN ROSSMAN 
The treaty of July 1858 open- 
ed the way for the entry of mis- 
sionaries again into Japan for 
the first time since the pre-Toku- 
wa activity of the Catholic 


urch. 
The Rev: John Liggins of the 
American Episcopal Church, 


who arrived at Nagasaki May 2, 
1859, was the first Pretestant to 
come through that door. 


He was followed during the 
game year by the Rev. C. M, Wil- 
liams (Episcopal), the Rev. 
Samuel R. Brown, Dr. D. B. Sim- 
mons and the Rev. Guido F. 
Verbeck 
and Dr. J.C. Hepburn (Presby- 
terian), who arrived at 
gawa. 


By the end of the year there 
were 10 Protestant missionaries, 
including wives. The Rev. and 
Baptist 
(1860), and the Rev. and Mrs. 
James H. Ballagh, Reformed 
Chureh (1861), brought — the 
total to 14, and no more came 
until 1869. 

At this time signboards pro- 
hibiting Christianity were still 
posted at crossroads. The mis- 
sionaries had to content them- 
selves at first with working at 
learning the language, transla- 
tion, English teaching and in- 
terviewing clandestine visitors. 
Even so, the first language teach- 
ers came under suspicion and 
were imprisoned on occasion. 
Roman Catholics discovered 
around Nagasaki were picked 
up and scattered by the govern- 
ment, and the first inquirers to 
come were either government 
sples, or others resolved to as- 
sassirfate the evil foreign 
“priests.” By 1872, when the 
prohibition against the procia- 
mation of Christianity was re- 
moved, only 10 had been bap- 
tized. 


Interest in West Rises 


After the Meiji Restoration 
(1868), a wave of interest in 
things Western,, plus the aug- 
menting of the mission forces to 
28 in five areas, led to a 
rapid advance. The first 
ehurch was formed in Yoko- 
hama in 1872. This year also 


Saw the founding of Ferris | supervision. Some 


Seminary, first school for girls. 
1874 brought the return of Jo 
Niijima from America, and the 
beginning of Rikkyo University 
(Episcopal). The restless samu- 


rai class, uprooted and open to te unity. 


Western influence, made a fer- 
tile field for advance. The s0o- 
called “bands” formed in Kuma- 
moto, Yokohama and Sapporo 
brought able Japanese leader- 
ship into the church (Kanzo 
Uchimura, Masahisa Uemura, 
Yoichi Honda, Kajinosuke Ibu- 
ka, Danjo Ebina, Hiromichi Ko- 
zaki, Tsuneteru Miyagawa and 
others). These “bands” are 
called the three main streams 
of the early church. 

The year 1875 saw the begin- 
ning of Doshisha, Aoyama Ga- 
kuin (then Kaigan Jo Gakko), 
Kobe Girls’ School and other 
schools; 1877, with the merger 
of Presbyterian and Reformed 
churches, marked the beginning 
of an urge for Christian unfty 
which was to continue through 
the years. Church membership 


. grew from 2,701 in 1879, on the 


wave of a series of spiritual 


‘awakenings, to 28,977 in 1889. 


The first translation of the New 
Testament was completed in/| 
1880, and of the Old Testament 
in 1887. 

By the first decade of the new 


~ century it was common to speak 
of the 
which 


“Big Five” churches 
included almost four- 
fifths of the total Protestant 
membership. These were, in 
the order of size, the Church of 
Christ (Presbyterian and Re- 
formed), the Congregational, 
the Methodist, the Seikokai 
(Anglican-Episcopal) and the 
Baptist, Close on their heels 
was the fast-growing Holiness 
Church. 


ffered a severe blow. 


“million souls.” It fell short, 
but marked the peak of 
enthusiasm and effort. In 1925 
the National Christian Council 


was formed, marking an im- 
portant step toward  inter- 
church cooperation. The To- 


kyo Women's Christian College, 
a union instifution, was formed. 
Kagawa came out of the slums 
|to lead in the new labor move- 
ment and to establish coopera- 
tives and many other organiza- 
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Earliest church in Japan with 
Dr. and Mrs. James H. Ballagh 
shown inset 


tions which sought to attack 
the causes of peverty and suf- 
fering. 


The 30s brought the re 
surgence of state Shinto and 
a period of rampant nationalism 
and a good deal-‘of anti-West- 
ern feeling, sparked in part by 
the Oriental exclusion act of 
1924. Simultaneously, a world- 
wide depression brought cut- 
backs in missionary personnel 
and overseas financial support. 
In 1938 it was reported that 
only about one-fifth of the mem- 
bership of the churches was 
attending worship and Sunday 
‘school attendance had declined 
40 per cent. 

In 1939 the Religious Bodies 
Control Law was passed, taking 
effect in 1941. The Government 
sought to force ,all Christians 
into ‘one church to facilitate 
groups 
resisted. Others, while deplor- 
ing the attempt at Government 
control, saw this as the fruition 
of years of prayer and effort 
toward the deeply desired goal 


Missionaries Leave 

The period from the late 
30s was a dark one. Church 
leaders came under suspicion 
and were often questioned and 
imprisoned. Missionaries, feel- 
ing the embarrassment their 
presence caused their Japanese 
colleagues, began to leave, until 
at the time of the Pearl Harbor 
attack there were less than a 
hundred remaining in Japan. 
By 1943 part of the Episcopal 
Church, the YMCA and YWCA, 
and other Christian organiza- 
tions had come into the United 
Church, which was often able 
to ‘cushion the governmental 
pressure on Christians during 
the war. The war years were 
dark ones, with the collabora- 
tion of some church leaders 
counter-balanced by acts of 
courageous resistance and even 
martyrdom by a few. 

During the war, Christian in- 
stitutions and leadership suf- 
Almost 
500 of the 2,000 Protestant 
church buildings were destroy- 
ed and about half of the schools 
suffered total or severe destruc- 
tion. Many pastors were killed 
and the congregations were scat- 
tered. Those leaders who re- 
mained were ill, undernourish- 
ed, and. discouraged. The 
churches of the West responded 
quickly after the ending of hos- 
tilities, with massive material 
relief and funds for rebuilding. 
The immediate postwar period 
was marked by a good deal of 
interest in Christianity on the 
part of the general public. As 


Had Deep Effect 

The Edinburgh Missionary 
Conference of 1910 had a pro- 
found effect on churches all 
over the world and served in 
Japan, as well, to turn the eyes 
of the Christians out upon world 
Christianity and to deepen the 
trend toward greater interde- 
noéminational cooperation. As a 
result, a number of significant 
organizations came into being— 
the Japan Sunday School As- 
sociation, the National Christian 
Education Association, the Fede- 
ration of Christian Churches, 
and the Christian ' Literature 
In the years from 1914 
through 1917, the Protestants 
joined together in a great co 
operative Three-Year Evangel- 
istic Campaign. Some 27,000 
conversions were reported, but 
the most significant fact about 
the campaign was the level and 
quality of the cooperation at- 
tained, It was durjng this peri- 
of that Toyohiko Kagawa (bap- 
tized in 1903) began his sacri- 
ficial service in the Shinkawa 
slums of Kobe, 

The 20s saw a period of 
political liberalism and pacifism, 
the establishment of universal 
manhood suffrage (1925), and 
was a period of ferment and 
uncertainty for youth, which 


helped to produce the violent 
nationalist reaction of the 
30s. The 20s, however, saw 


missionary staff and financial 
support at its peak and a steady 


progress in church membership 


and constructive organizations. 

Following the earthquake of 
1923 a number of important 
social work , agencies were 
formed. In 1928 the “Kingdom 
of God” movement sought a 


‘ 


the initial enthusiasm waned 
somewhat, informed observers 
concluded that much of the in- 
terest had been the Japanese 
r atic searching of the spir- 
itual foundations of the West 
as the possible source of its mili- 
tary and economic strength. By 
1951 it was reported that over 
350 of the destroyed churches 
had been rebuilt, together with 
manhy of the schools. 


Peace Brings Crisis 

The resumption of peace 
brought a crisis to the United 
Chureh. A number of groups 
left the church promptly, but 20 
denominations wholly or r- 
tially now remain in the Kyo 
dan ‘(United Church); the fob 
lowing eight denominations in 
1948 formed in North America 
the Interboard Committee for 
Christian Work in Japan and 
pooled their personnel and re- 
sources for’ the purpose of co- 
operating with the Nihon Kiri- 
suto Kyodan (United Church of 
Christ): Congregational Chris- 
tian Evangelical and Reformed, 
Evangelical United Brethren, 
Methodist, Presbyterian U.S.A., 
Reformed Church in America, 
Disciples of Christ, and the 
United Chutch of Canada. 

The liberalization of regula- 
tions for the entry of foreign- 
ers led to the influx into Japan 
of many new missionaries re- 


not formerly worked in Japan. 


bership since the war has not 
been spectacular, 


[been steady. The prewar Pro- 
testant church membership 
peak was 226,000. The present 
over-all membership is ap- 
proximately 375,000. There are 
also approximately 250,000 Ro- 


As 100th Year Is Celebrated , 


: 


man Catholics, 35.000 Eastern | 


Orthodox 


50,000 followers of the nom 


Christians and about | 


church movement which stems | 


from the work of Kanzo Uchi- 
mura. 


One of the important postwar | 


developments was the founding 
of International Christian Uni- 
versity, a cooperative enter- 
prisef which promises to ex- 
ercise considerable 
not only within Japan but 
throughout Asia as well. 


The problems of the churches | 


are many. Congregations tend 
to remain small, weak and 
isolated. They draw largely 


from the educated middle class 
and have difficulty adequately 
supporting their pastors. Chris- 
tian homes (fall members Chris- 


' tlan) 


presenting boards which had 


By 1951, there were over 1,500 


missionaries in Japan repre- 
senting 116 churches and 
boards. 


The increase in church mem- 


are comparatively few. 
Only 3 per cent of the churches’ 


i} membership is agricultural out 
, of 45 per cent of the population 
engaged 
' There are churches in 93 per 


in such occupations. 


cent of the cities of Japan but 
only in 6 per cent of the 
towns and villages. The pene- 
tration of the laboring classes 
still.lies in the future. 

Able Pastors Increas 

On the positive side there is 
the enthusiasm and energy of 
a growing number of able, 
young postwar pastors. There 
have been rural centers and a 
rural evangelistic seminary 
established, along with farmer 
gospel schools for the penetra- 
tion of rural Japan. The Occu- 
pational Evangelism Movement 
experiments with radically new 
approaches to the laboring 
classes. A “visitation evangel- 
ism” movement enlisting over 
2,000 young laymen has ied 
many into the church, one 
volunteer having personally led 
some 80 friends to decision. 
The mass media are being wide- 
lv used; some 20 different 
Christian radio broadcasts go 
out each week over stations all 
over Japan. <A> flood of litera- 
ture leaves the presses each 
year. Since the end of the war 
the Japan Bible Society has 
distributed some 20 million 
copies of the Scriptures, its 
mobile units and colporteurs 
reaching the most remote vill- 
ages. ' 

The churches related to the 
National Christian Council, the 
bodies which were founded 
from the earliest periods, are 
mature churches. Since prior 
to the war, they have directed 
their own affairs; missionaries 
serve these churches as fellow- 
workers and are assigned to 
their work and directed by 
their Japanese colleagues. The 
churches are independent and 
the leadership able and mature. 
Another striking fact is that 
the Japanese churches are now 
turning their eyes overseas, 
The Kyodan has its own depart- 
ment of overseas evangelism 
which has sent pastors to staff 
churches among overseas Japa- 
nese in Canada, the U.S., Bra- 
zil and Bolivia. Also under 
consideration are requests for 
Japanese missionaries to he 
sent to Indonesia, Thailand and 
other Asian countries. 

The observance of the 100th 
anniversary of the beginning of 
Protestant Evangelism in 
Japan has initiated a period of 
self-examination and prayer 
within the churches which 
promises to produce greater ef- 
forts in the second century for 
the Christianization of Japan. 
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Impact Marked in 3 Spheres 


‘Christian Social Influence in Japan ~* 


By SHIRO ABE 

Director, Yokosuka Christian | 

Social Center 

The first mission institution 
set up in Japan was a school in 
the home and the second was 
Dr. Hepburn’s clinic in Yoko- 
hama, both during the first two 
years after missionaries entered 
Japan in 1859. This was the 
fountain-head of three streams 
of social service which were to 
flow throughout Japan and 
touch almost every phase of her 
life during the next 100 years, 

The subject of Christian in- 


fluence on Japanese society na- 
turally divides itself into three 


parts: (1) general influence, (2) | 
the Christian socialist move-| 


ment and (3) social work. Even 


when writing primarily about | 


the last of the three, it is im- 
portant not to overlook the first 
two. 


Influence on Society | 


The influence of Christianity 


on Japan was to some extent | 


part and parcel with the whole 
of Western influence in the Mei- 
ji Era and since. However, 
there are certain distinctive con- 
tributions which came directly 
through the witness of Japanese 
Christians and missionaries or 
indirectly wherever Christian 
witness was being made, The 
effects were in areas as diverse 
as civil and personal liberties, 
prison reform, marital morality, 
the spiritual basis of democracy, 
the equality ahd worth of all 
persons, the status of women 
and legislation for the protec- 
tion of children. 


Awakens Conscience 

In many instances the impor- 
tant contribution, far more im- 
portant than setting up an insti- 
tution or ameliorating the suf- 
fering of a small group, was 
that of awakening the con- 
science of the government and 
society at large. 

For example, much has been 
said of the struggle of early 
Christians and missionaries 
against licensed prostitution. 
But the first battle fought was 
not for the outlawing of prosti- 
tution so much as for the basic 
Human and civil rights of mi- 
nors caught up what amounted 
to a form of slavery from which 
there was no escape. In 1900, 
the Japan Mail reported that a 
total of 247 women had found 
it possible to escape from 
houses of prostitution of their 
own free will due to a move- 
ment initiated by a Methodist 
missionary supported by the Sal- 
vation Army and later with the 


‘assistance of two large news- 


Foreign Christian Leaders 


The Protestant centennial has 
brought to Japan a number of 
noted Christian leaders from 
abroad. They are here to take 
part in the celebrations and, 
more specifically, to give lec- 
tures at the series of meetings 
scheduled during the centennial 
week. 


Heading the list of these fam- 
ous Christian thinkers is Dr. 
W. A. Visser ‘t Hooft, general 
secretary of the World Council 
of Churches. With a brilliant 
background as pastor, YMCA 
worker and theologian, Dr. Vis- 
ser "t Hooft became general 
secretary of the World Council 
of Churches in 1948 when the 
council was~formally constitut- 
ed. On that occasion, the 
Queen of the Netherlands made 
him a Knight in the Order of 
the Netherlands’ Lion. 


While in Japan Dr. Visser ’t 
Hooft will make two main ad- 
dresses. This evening, at the 
Fujimi-cho Church he will speak 
on the subject, “Our Common 
Christian liing.” He _ will 
speak at the Tokyo Metropoli- 
tan Gymnasium at 1 p.m. on 
Wednesday. 


Dr. Canon M. A. C. Warren, 
chairman of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury's Committee of The 
Famliy, Community and Socie- 
ty, is also a member of the 
World Committee of the Angli- 
can Communion. He was one 
of the principal speakers at In- 
ternational Missionary Council 
meetings at Whitby in 1947, at 
Willingen in 1952 and at Ghana 
in 1957. 

Dr. Warren is scheduled to 
speak at the “overseas evange- 


but it has 


at the Yodobashi Church Thurs- 
day evening. He will discuss 


lism” lecture meeting to be held: 


Here to Join Centennial 


evangelism in Japan from the 
point of view of World Mis- 
sion. 

Dr. Charles Ranson {fs chair- 
man of the Theological Educa- 
tion Committee of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council and 
he is here for the centennial 
celebration as a representative 
of the International Missionary 
Council, He -is.scheduled to hold 
a consultation on. theological 
education Friday morning at 
the Internationa} House at 
Azabu. 

Dr. Charles W. Iglehart, now 
retired, has returned to Japan 
to join in the celebration. Dr. 
Igiehart first came to Japan as 
a missionary in 1909. He serv- 
ed in evangelistic work in Ao- 
mori, Sendai and Hirosaki are&s. 
In 1941 he returned to the U.S. 
where he became professor of 
missions at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York until 
1950. . In 1950 he returned again 
to , Japan where he taught 
church history and history of 
missions at Aoyama Gakuin and 
Tokyo Union Theological Serhi- 
nary for three years. In 1953 
he retired and returned to 
America, 

Among his many books and 
articles are Cross and Crisis in 
Japan ( soy Gove A Century of 
Protestant Christianity in Japan 
(1959). ~ 

Dr, Iglehart will be one p too! 
principal speakers at the meet- 
ing on Thursday at Yodobashi 
Church. 

The Rev. E. C. Sobrepena is 
a bishop of the United Church 
of Christ in the Philippines. He 
is chairman of the East Asia 
Christian Conference and is in 
Japan for the 100th anniversary 
celebration as a representative 


\of that organization, © 


was the fact that a few were 
papers and the Government. It 
concerned enough to get them- 
selves practically lynched that 
awakened the general public to 
the fact that such a problem ex- 
isted and that something could 
be done about it, 

It was in Gumma Prefecture, 
where a number of prominent 
families were Christian, that 
the antiprostitution drive had 
its greatest success. The na- 
tional movement failed, but a 
number of prefectures adopted 
such laws on the basis of local 


Gumpei Yamamuro 


option. And the forces set in 
motion led, in the postwar 
period, with the help of newly 
enfranchised women’s groups 
over the country, to the recent 
antiprostitution legislation. 
Since this law was passed var- 
ious Christian groups have 
been among the first to realize 
that without adequate reedu- 
cation and rehabilitation the 
women released from prostitu- 
tion would find a new life im- 
possible and would be likely to 
resume their former occupation. 


Ferris Seminary Opened 


If the general opening toward 
the West provided the’ initia- 
tive for a new attitude concern- 
ing the status of women, it “was 
the Christian missionary move- 
ment which first gave it con- 
crete implementation through 
its many schools for girls, the 
first, Ferris Seminary, being 
established in 1872. 


In the field of medical work, 
clinics and hospitals were es- 
tablished from, earliest days. 
The quality of the medical pro- 
fession in Japan is so high, 
however, that Christians have 
not felt it necessary to ke a 
witness in this area to such a 
degree as has been done else- 
where, 

The Salvation Army has come 
in for much upjustified ridicule 
by those who have never step- 
ped into a slum. Few people are 
aware, that the first employ- 
ment agency, which stimulated 
and set the pattern for later gov- 
ernment activity in this field, 
was founded in 1905 by Gumpei 
Yamamuro, the Salvation 
Army's first commander in Ja-) 
pan. 

One of the most interesting in- 
fluences on lety has come 
through the institution by the 
YMCA, and YWCA of group 
sports, camping programs for 
youth, group educational activi- 
ties and recreation. 

It would be immodest and un- 
true for Protestants to appropri- 
ate the credit for all that has 
been done along these lines in 
Japan. From the time of Sho- 
toku, 
great deal of such work and 
established institutions, especial- 
ly those ministering to the poor, 
to children, and for education. 
The Catholics have done a pdral- 
lel amount and quality of work. 
There have also, especially in 
the modern period, been many 
outstanding non-Christian Japa- 
nese who have founded similar 
institutions and movements, 
their motivation derived in part 
from Buddhist or Confucian 
roots’ and partly from the 
stream of humanistic concern 
which came via the West. 
| The name which crops up 
most often in connection with 
the social influence of Chris- 
tianity is, of course, that of 
Toyohiko Kagawa. His 16 
years of sacrificial service in 
the Shinkawa slum of Kobe 
brought worldwide | attention. 
Here, however, he became con- 
vineed that ministry of amelior- 


Buddhists have done ay 


poverty must be attacked as 
well. He emerged from the 
slums to lead in the organiza- 
tion of the first labor union and 
conducting the first strike, for 
which he was imprisoned. 
Since then, the number of in- 
stitutions and movements for 
which has been responsible is 
almost incredible—urban and 
rural cooperatives, cooperative 
pawn shops, relief drives, 
world federalism and peace 
movements, settlement houses 
and nurseries, orphanages, rural 
gospel schools which emphasize 


The Christian socialists were 
mainly Unitarian or otherwise 
theologically suspect, 

In addition, the majority of 
the Christians, like the majority 
of other Japanese, were deeply 
suspicious of leftist thoughts 
and aims. As a result many 
socially concerned young le 
wh® were interested in Chris- 
tianity became socialists or 
Communists rather than Chris- 
tions because they felt that the 
church was out of the stream of 
the modern social trends. Sen 
Katayama, founder of the first 


self-support through diversifi- 


cation of agricultural products, | 
and even such diverse project 
as production of low-cost meals 
\for workers and the construc-| 
ition of emergency housing for | 
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returned service men following | 
the Pacific war. 


Christian Socialism 
Kagawa was not the first or | 


| the only one to feel that the} 


cure of the poverty of suffer- 
ings of the people must be 


‘sought at a deeper level than 


mere social amelioration. Those 
who pioneered in establishing 


| institutions were also involved 
often in seeking legislation and 


: 


ation of suffering was not 
enough. He saw that the social, 
political and economic roots of 


a broader social approach to the 


solution of the more basic prob- | 


lems. 

It was the Ashio Copper Mine 
incident in 1897, involving the 
widespread poisoning of the 
land by minerals, which led to 
a significant social awakening 
among Christians. Men such as 
Saburo Shimada, Isoo Abe, Sho- 
ko Kinoshita, Yoichi Honda, 


Juji Nakada, Kaiseki Matsu- 
mura, Kanzo Uchimura and 
others, lay aside differences 


among them and joined with 
socialists in organizing ‘relief 
activities and fighting for social 
justice. 

The concern did not die with 
this particular issue. The nex 
year the so-called “Indigent Re- 
search Group” was formed by 
some of these same leaders. The 
same year Christian socialists, 
such as Isoo Abe, Chishi Murai, 
Sen Katayama, Kiyoshi Kawa- 
kami, Nobuta Kishimoto, Jitsu- 
nen Saji, Saichiro Kanda, Masa- 
yoshi Takagi, Zennosuke Toyo- 
saki and others formed the 
Socialism Study Group. This 
led, in 1901, to the formation 
by Katayama, Abe, Kotoku, 
Kawakami, Nishikawa and Ko- 
nishita, of the Socialist Demo- 
cratic Party. This was dissolv- 
ed by the Government the same 
day, but the concern was destin- 
ed t6 live on. All of this group 
except Kotoku were Christians. 
In 1904 many of the group, 
along with Kanzo Uchimura, 
came out in opposition to the 
Russo-Japanese War on the 
grounds of Christian pacifism. 


In 1918 in connection with 
the economic crisis and rice 
riots, the Christian Socialists 
again organized and set to work 
in support of a “Christian type 
of dtmocracy.” As a result of 
his fiery writing, Tatsuo Morito 
was dismissed from his position 
as assistant professor in Tokyo 


University. 
Kagawa Leads Fight 

It was in 1921 that Kagawa 
led the fight In Kobe for the 
rights of 30,000 workers of the 
Kobe Kawasaki Shipyard. A 
number of these early leaders 
have continued their participa- 
tion in and support of the 
socialist parties, especially the 
right wing of the party through 
the years. Tetsu Katayama be- 
came the first and only Chris- 
tian Premier of Japan in the 
immediately postwar period, 
and Kagawa continues as an 
honorary adviser of the party. 

Christian socialists from the 
beginning opposed violence and 
illegal or radical revolutionary 
tactics, Throughout the history 
of the socialist movements in 
Japan they nave been a moder- 
ating influence, aiming toward 
peaceful change through demo 
cratic procedures. Unfortunately, 
from the beginning they faced 
a three-pronged opposition. The 
Government never distinguished 
between degrees of leftist Influ- 
ence. All leftists were lumped 
together with Communists as 
dangerous and to be eliminated 
rather than tolerated. This, in 
turn foreed the socialists far- 
ther to the left in the direction 
of communism. 

These radicals, in turn, at- 
tacked the more moderate 
Christian socialists and gradu. 
ally supplanted ihnem in posi- 


t” achievement of a socialist uto- 


}public at large left no middle 


ce 
, ‘ 


Dr. Toyohike Kagawa 


Christian social settlement in 
Japan, later became a Commu- 
nist and led in 1922 founding 
the Japan Communist Party. 

These defections were also 
caused in part by the relatively 
shallow faith of some of the 
Christian socialists, which based 
on Western liberal Christian 
thought, tended to identify the 
Kingdom of God with the 


pia on earth. 


Felt Betrayed 

When the church at large re- 
fused to accept this pre-supposi- 
tion and in deference to the 
Government's attacks on all so- 
cially progressive ideology be- 
came socially “quietistic,” the 
young socialists felt betrayed. 
In fairness to the church people, 
it should be gaid that the atti- 
tude of the Government and the 


ground to occupy. To fail to 
conform meant loss of employ- 
ment and friends. As a result, 
the number and influence of the 
Christian socialists declined 
through the years under the 
onslaught of this attack from 
three sides. 

The gap between left and 
right became too great for any 
moderate force to bridge. Only 
the tragedy of war which broke 
the power of the rightists could 
open a new and constructive 
role for the socialist parties and 
for the Christians who had per- 
severed within their ranks. 

Social Work as a_ vocation 
roots in the social service insti- 
tutions founded by Christians 
in the early Meiji Era many of 
which have already been men- 
tioned. In 1916 it was reported 
that of 48 missions at work in 
Japan 42 were carrying on some 
form of social work. 

A number of these were 
founded by missionaries, as 
when a wealfhy British lady, 
Miss Riddell, visiting in Japan, 
was so deeply moved by the 
plight of lepers in Kumamoto 
that she stayed in Japan and 
gave her life to the building of 
a hospital and its support. 

But by far the great majority 
were established by ‘ Japanese 
Christians. The passion of these 
leaders Was amazing. Juji Ishii, 
a promising young medical stu- 
dent, was suddenly confronted 
with the necessity of support- 
ing the child of a widow. Struck 
by the suffering of homeless 
orphans, he read one day the 
Scriptural passage “No man can 
serve two “masters.” Applying 
this literally to his own situa- 
tion, he dropped out of medical 
school, burned his books lest he 
be tempted to resume his 
studies some day, and gave his 
life to founding and running 
the famous orphanage bearing 
his name in Okayarna. 

Today there are, under Prot- 
estant auspices in Japan, 53 
rural centers, 18 city settle- 
ments, 70 orphanages, 243 day 
nurseries, 6 welfare homes, 48 
hospitals or clinics, 12 special 
sanatoria and 45 agencies for 
working with delinquents, the 


tions of leadership. The third 
prong of the attack was from 
the majority of the Christians. 


aged or dealing with the special 
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Varied Events 
Scheduled to 
Mark Occasion 


Japanese Christians are cele- 
brating this week the centehary 


| of Protestant Christian missions 


with a program of events in- 
cluding special. church services, 
receptions, public iecture meet 
ings, commemoration ceremonies 
and mass evangelistic rallies, 


The week of celebrations be- 
gan yesterday with commemora- 
tive worship services in church- 
es throughout the country, 


Today, Gov: Ryotaro Azuma 
of Tokyo will be host to over 
seas visitors and retired mis- 
sionaries at a reception which 
will be held at the Shinagawa 
Prince Hotel at 2 p.m. This will 
be followed by another recep- 
tion to be held at the same 
place at 5 p.m. under the spon- 
sorship of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Chris- 
tian Council. This reception 
and dinner is to honor the offi- 
cial representatives of overseas 
church bodies cooperating in 
the task of mission in Japan. 


In the evening, the Rev, Dr. 
. A. Visser "t Hooft, gendra\ 
secretary of the World Council 
of Churches, will deliver a pub- 
lic lecture at the Fujimi-cho 
Church of the United Church 
of Christ in Japan. He will 
speak on the subject of “Our 
Common Christian Calling,” 
Tuesday's Program 
Tomorrow, Nov. 3 will pre 
sent the four major evetits of 
the centenary program. The 
united service of worship is 
scheduled to take place at 1 p.m, 
to be followed by the centennial 
commemoration ceremonies. 


Both events will be held at the 
Tokyo Metropolitan Gymnasium 
|in Sendagaya. 
| The Rev, Keikichi Shiral, 
| moderator of the United Church 
.of Christ in Japan will lead the 
|worship service at which the 
Most Rev. Michael Hinsuke Ya- 
shiro, vice chairman of the Na- 
'tional Christian Council and 
| presiding bishop of the Nippon 
| Seikokai (Anglican-Episcopal 
Communion in Japan), will 
| preach the sermon. Bishop Ya- 
| shiro will preach on “Facing the 
'Second Century.” A cholr 
i'der the direction of Eisai Ike- 
| gami will lead the singing at the 
service and present a choral an- 
| them. 


| The commemoration  cere- 
| monies will be presided over by 
the Rev. Rokuro Yamauchi 
(Baptist), a vice chairman of 
the National Christian Council, 
the Rev. Takeshi Muto, chair- 
man of tite council will present 
the welcoming address, to be 
followed by a greeting from 
Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi. 

Dr. Visser "t Hooft, Dr. Charles 
Ranson, Bishop C. E. Sobrepena, 
Dr. N. A. C. Warren and Bish- 
op Arthur Moore, presenting 
the World Council of Churches, 
the International Missionary 
Council, the East Asia Chris- 
tian Conference, the Church of 
England and the National Coun. 
cil of Churches of Christ in the 
USA. respectively, will pre- 
sent the greetings of these sev- 
eral bodies. 

The oldest member of the 
present group of missionaries 
active in Japan, Dr. J:M.T, Win- 
ther, will speak for them. The 
greetings will be followed by 
a special ceremony r izing 
those who have been Christians 
in Japan for 50 years or more 


and of whom there are over 
3,200. 
The Halleluiah and Amen 


Choruses from the Messiah will 
be sung by the centennial choir. 

Following the commemorative 
ceremonies and the evening pro- 
gram, the centennial dinner will 
be held at the Youth Hall in 
Meiji Outer Garden. The chair- 
man of the program is the Rev. 
Shinji Iwamura. 

In the evening, again at the 
Sendagaya Metropolitan Gym- 
nasium, the centennial lectures 
will be delivered at a Meéting 
chaired by the Rev. Xeitaro 


tional Council of the 


n 
Seikokai. = 


© nw 


Other Evénts "~~ 
Wednesday, Nov. 4 — 


6:30 p.m. Evening for Youth, 
Metropolitan Gym. Muaié. by 
Musashino School of MugiG;"U.S. 
Air Force Band. Mes by 
Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, ti- 
monies by youth of the Baptist 


and United Church ‘groups. 
Main address by Dry Poru 
Yamazaki. postion 


Thursday Nov. 5— =~ 


7 p.m Tours of historic 
and Christian institutions in To- 


kyo-Yokohama area in... the 
morning. Special program 
“Overseas Evangelism” “at the 


Yodobashi Church, =F 
Friday, Nov. 6 —~ 
10 a.m.—12 noon. Lecture by 
Dr. Eberhard Muller, director of 
the German Evangelische..Aca- 
damie at Fujimi-cho Chiréh. 
.1 p.m. Women of the* rch 
in Japan will hold wo and 
thanksgiving ceremony af Joshi 
Gakuin. Rev. Hatsune’ Hase- 
gawa will speak. ond 
7—9 pm. Three massé@van- 
listic rallies in , Yokdifama, 
hiba and Public Hall of Toshi- 
ma Ward. * 
Saturday, Nov. Teor 

1 p.m. Choral festival of 
sacred music, Bunkyo™ Ward 
Hall. tne 

7 p.m. Messiah by catfifiined 
choirs of several Christian 
school and o izations »-con- 
ducted by Koten Okuda, Sankei 
Hall. 
Sunday, Nov. 8 > 


Closing . services at local 


problems of mothers and chil- 
dren, I 


churches, 


un-., 


Nishimura, chairman of the Na- | 
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Shosoin Symbolizes Peak in Oriental History 


Culture of All Asia OGRE <a ks A FR ae 
. Preserved in Nara j{ CO ee 


By ELISE GRILLI 


For the historie-minded all thereby strengthened its pres- 
epochs of history are interesting, tige. The great wave of relig- hy 
bul we may be allowed some ious fervor which swept over 
subjective leeway in emphasiz- Japan let the emperor and his 
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ing the era around 750 A.D. as court appear like a terrestial 
a special climax in Far Eastern counterpart of a transcendental 
culture. Both in China and reaim. 

Japan life was then pulsating 


with a particularly vivid rhythm Spiritual Upsurge 
and we are most fortunate in 


having that moment preserved dear ta ” genet ag a or wa nny ag he 
and stra- 
wenemstied’ aimnect ititact tion in the year 604, he model- 
ed his temporal rule directly 
on religious precepts. When (ij. 
‘Emperor Shomu drew the whole 
nation’s efforts into the task 
of casting a gigantic bronze fig- 
ure of the Buddha Vairoshana, 
the cosmic centrality of the 
sun-spirit was felt to be a spir- 
itual enlargement of a human 
organization here below. The 
efection of this Daibutsu taxed 
and exhausted the national re- 
sources of Japan, much as in 
Europe the building of a Gothic 
cathedral drained all the crea- 
tive strength of its epoch. 

The city of Nara, the Todaiji 
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through the accumulation of ° 
treasures in the Shosoin store- 
house in Nara. 

A climax is a pinpoint in 
time, a pointed peak from which 
there is bound to be a decline, 
and in China the brillidnt age 
of T'ang was ready to move 
toward its demise, but before 
that happened Japan was lucky 
enough to inherit the transmis- 
sion and to keep it alive. 

Under the benign spread of 
Buddhism Japan was receiving 
a culture which was then in 
fullest flower and which sum- 
mead up not only all that China 
had to give but also a veritable 
concentration of human achieve- With the enormous bronze icon, 
ments ‘reaching all the way the Shosoin nearby, the Kofu- 
across Asia, to India and Persia, *¥ji and Horyuji monastic com- 
and touching the essence of By- Pounds in the vicinity, and the 
zgantium and of Rome. “  mational temples in the farflung 


provinces, all this activity of 
Road to Japan building and worshiping waa 
sustained by a tremendous spir- 
A steady commerce of hixury jtual upsurge. The completiorr of 
items was flowing back and the Daibutsu in 752 A.D. and the 
forth along the great Silk Road festivities celebrating this great 
which traversed deserts and riv- eyent formed the Japanese cli- 
ers and rugged mountain passes. max of a religious and cultural 
In Central Asia this road coming-of- age. 
branched off to India, whence 
Reached Parity 


came the religious impulse that 
fused the material achievements . 
Japah felt herself to have 
with her 


and gave spiritual meaning to 
monks the Shosoin storehouse natural- “primitive” only in the mas- 
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oo of Shosoin wee courtesy of the saabadiine Saten Architect 
. View of the Shosoin storehouse of Todaiji, Nara showing the large tiled roof resting on walls of log construction giving a corrugated effect. The whole 
building is’ raised on a platform on 40 columns. The interior is partitioned into three sections known as the north, middle and south sections, with each sec- \ 


tion about equal in size and with its own a entrance. It was built 1,200 years ago to store the | objects used by Emperor Skomu. 


Uniqueness of the Architecture 


The value of the contents of mud or plaster. The Shosoin is flexible enough to withstand is needed; when it is opened, 


overcome the excessive hard- reached rity 
‘ : ae frequent tremors of the earth. the large doors form enough 


ships of travel. And still an- mentors. Groups of 


oa ae a storms at sea might still go to China and to jy enough tends to obliterate 
an e maraudin irates to India, but henceforth all, their ,, ' ‘ 
link Arabia and India, Ceylon additions could be readily Jape- ‘quality of the Duliding that 
and Korea—with ‘an occasional nized, without the uncritical and ouses them. This is all the 
offshoot even into Japan. worshipful absorption of the ap- ™more understandable since that 
The center of the world—at pfentice years. Does all this building is of the hurhblest ap- 
least from an Oriental point of have a familiar ring today? Has pearance in contrast with the 
view—might well lie in a great Japan again submitted herself to elegance and sumptuousness of 
pa ~ al grag, Pa for here another indoctrination. “from the objects which it shelters. 
comming a uman races western lands”? And has she 
(including Negroes and red- again reached a point of satura- Mo ae es ear a 
heads), all religions (including tion, in less than one hundred na _ ° Semana J ae moe 
Christians and Jews), all learn- years this time? Then we may a 7 2 oe a sere ro 
ing, all literature, all the arts expect another parallel result, re Contents a @ 2 eae re 
of peace and war. for during the foreign influences wees if not ‘ik _ + +. aaal “ 
A reflection of this cosmopol- of the Buddhist phase the an- ae ing quite = me ee — 
itan life shone directly into the cient gods and the native cul- @"YWhere outside Japan,  al- 
new city of Nara, which ab ture had not died away. After “ough its  log-construction 
sorbed and expanded as rapidly 750 A.D. a slow assimilation and Mecessarily shows basic affini- 
as possible whatever the ships transformation set in. The cere- ties with wooden buildings all 
could carry fromthe Asiatic monial objects used in the Dai- ©VeT the globe. 
continent to those easternmost butsu’s “eye-opening” ritual At first glance the Shosoin ap- 
islands. were locked away to become the pears to be a log-cabin like any 
treasures of the Shosoin. other, but a second glance re- 
Buddhist Blessings They were remembered and veals a building science that 


siveness of its proportions and 
in the unpretentiousness of its 
finish, It belongs, rather, to a 
type of building that Sibyl 
Moholy-Nagy calls “Native 
Genius in Anonymous Architec- 
ture,” although the book of that 
title does not extend its inquiry 
to the Far East. (Alas for our 
Mediterranean bias!) 


Admirable Storehouse 


“The Shosoin” (literally 
“square-shaped storehouse”) now 
designates one particular store- 
house in the compound of the 
Todaiji in Nara, although that 
word was once applied to 
many similar Japanese reposi- 
tories, some of which still exist 
in smaller versions. The es 
sence of such a place of safe- 
keeping in a damp and earth- 
quake-endangered country is 


All this the Shosoin has per- 
formed most admirably for 1,- 
200 years. A bit of luck was 
on its side, for lightning struck 
it at least once, and fires must 
have breathed hot and close 
many atime. It is hair-raising 
to learn that tramps used to 
warm themselves at. smali fires 
built under its generows over- 
hang. 

Whether by intention or ac- 
cident (but is such lucky 
shrewdness ever accidental’) 
the construction allows the in- 
terior to be ventilated when the 
building “breathes.” The large 
logs of the walls are interilock- 
ed purely by cut joints, without 
nails or plaster or any other 
binding medium. Hence the logs 
ean shrink in dry weather and 
expand during rainy periods, 
with a resulting opening and 
closing of the spaces between. 


opening for the removal and air- 
ing of the contents.. For extra 
safety no stairs are provided 
and access is possible only by 
the temporary stairs and plat- 
form erected at the time of the 
autumnal airing. 


Aesthetic Appeal 


To modern eyes the massive 
proportions of the whole and 
the interesting weathered sur- 
face provide an aesthetic ap- 
peal, in addition to the apprecia- 
tion of the functional service- 
ability of the building. For the 
historian’s vision there is a 
further pleasure in the jux- 
taposition of this essentially 
native-Japanese structure § in 
close proximity to the Chinese 
style of the Todaiji, contem- 
porary’ and coexisting, but only 
as a country squire and a court- 
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political parallels for a central- Inventory of list of items in the Shos oin. 
ized government which followed 


the religious organization and 


coxetesictanad is dated 756 A.D. 
energy noe —_v wanna oe 


2 ae a | 


Old map’ showin the “Silk ‘Road” gomer sto China reer Sedan with I India pre | with ‘the ‘Seihecsedaen* world, 
First so-called by the noted German 19th century geographer Ferdinand von Richthofen, the road was 
opened about 126 B.C, and exmaeee for 6,000 miles. 


mon denominator of all storage 
shelters in damp climates. 
There are no windows in the 
Shosoin, for the same reason 
that there are none in modern 
warehouses. When the build- 
ing is closed, no internal light 


. * 
tee ot 


The Shosoin repository is absolutely windowless, as in ‘modern storehouses. 
Also it has no stairs. When the storehouse is opened for its annual airing, a 
balcony with a staircase in the middle is temporarily built. 


oa rows 5 of 10 uals Secunia pilotis in rag cadinked. Taaaee mu ctiendhe bail = ng . 


; F 1 2 : cherished, but the primeval en- immediately separates it from 
ee A a teen see} omc nee nao ergies of the land rose into an- cabins of crudely piled-up tree that it keep its contents dry, Also the floor planks were not ly priest can meet. and respect 
-D., Japan ha en ee ® other native culture trunks with chinks filled with safe from fires, and that } Bt be tightly fitted and thus air could each other's differences. These 
‘ spiritual blessings of Buddhism {7 n i ee ae ; le Seat mee Tere | circulate throughout the build- two buildings thus sum up the £5 ) 
Fisggeee a 8 ow | Be, Sees ROS bake oe 4 re in close contact and made Detail of the “azekura” 1 ama on of 
' ration point of sorts must have #, 4% if +} a ry ke Zz, tL ei + Ry #4 % of Triangular Logs visible through . architectura! ° ucti 
; been reached around the year | . : ees Se eee <e construction. 
750. With the Buddhist scrip- % e +f AL 2 qq tt Zt & S&S & ® : * ™ 2 =. Unlike most Japanese build- pres: d 
tures there had entered a writ- % ss yaa SEE, | Es | rs Pie ings, there are no interior 
; bey language. gy lyse @ fs a ne ae, 4 th 1% ne a 7 no oh +t eB at % a '\ 9 columns to support the large 
nese teters, Dut still saintly Ff — Ay Set eae ee We? ge © tile roof. The roof rests entire- | 
' tinged with Sanskrit and Pali, ee Tt A 4. {1% at Es vA +h, — h& A te my * *¥ us ] aon the massive walis. ‘The + 
| arid soon to be transformed into $> oF “eg x FF s+ | oxi. eee ea yi 2. Be ;  4t Fae COE : 
a simplified alphabet and- a 4j yee hess Tel Pe ee eae A “ae —_ af 33 striking corrugated exterior ae oe —_ 3 ‘ er 
native literature of historic and ~ ay. are. ie eS ; & dx = ps a jm, > al Qo Fs % f= surface is caused by the trian- mau 18) |. opt FS ae oat ee 
poetic writing. ag Ps 5 Keo r aa me fF ie “a * p~ + a ae é ne =. = gular cutting of the logs, whose oy Whee Sesh “ é 3 
To make’the religious teach- © 42 Gan / | x | ba eae ES me. A - = apex is turned outward, while : a ™s i i ig Ales Teale Mabie Oy a> Oe Seeds’ 
ings visiblé and understandable, | ad IK + £ id pay ee ° #4 +4 + ek Ls ‘ : ko kK "@ — the flat sides of the bases of the Sn a are Sad iescermeaens ee ee ” % 
Indian forms had undergone ae . x Ss f iy oa Ses VS Si [*™ triangles form a straight and : oo = apc talc Soh vumuadt Cakes sae 2 Tie semi 
prey + he woe ow va les hy i ¥ fe ? hi ‘al. wt. ik, 1K a ee a oo it Mi. f= smooth interior wall That 2 Pra AE Bik. Gra ks Sie st pa 
still further modified in Japan. a “ : “ a P ; | 5 Bek : 
Chinese and Korean craftsmen ec Rs Bes a +2 & A. a Bi ae a E 3 »- es triangulated exterior wall sur- 
had come to sculpt, to paint, to 'S Ce tae MRCS Ska ec pa £ yeh ; x | = Ga. face, the careful cutting and in- : 
erect buildings to house the im- | => =@ Se + SS at | zr. ame : : ss § Va A terlocking of the logs at the cor- 
—, of pci whevoe and § 8 a b @ r- % % “— x 2 a: *® : A... ==. ners, and the copper edging of 
c ‘ y s \ —aaee a ; ag 4 ie Sas Bas 
pe ena naming ed the seas ¢~ tek ss Rh se KR 3 a i Pe & e F Oprrojecting floor planks, these 
; ies for the practice and trans = i +i 3 % AG z age ee Eo Fe 9 be | Re. ee a are ‘the omly “decorations,” ane 
} mission of their doctrine. Ra, Fe A mR % + ob | i | 2 : i re i Res ost all these are functional at heart. 
Whole cities, in fact the whole € “tp Am 1 + a: i ws S, eS Soe & op a: Equally purposeful is the lift- 
government, were organized dé - : P # RS fen 42 y RS a Be Read z. ' ing of the entire structure about 
around religious centers. The a ¥ a mh +} “hs ee : * ¥ - of ik # < oe nine feet above the ground on 
ethical teachings of Confucian- f Se ee ee gk ges - i. Poco a ae Bae te ad oan . aE ee ae 7 252% 40 sturdy columns, which post- 
Buddhism into Japan, provided ©" IES Se Sitar gee “soe Si . Peet ree is,” but which are the corm- [CS] 
This dnabanuns called feo “Ken- 
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Gigaku masks, left inscribed “Shi-shi” and right inscribed “Zui-gun.” 
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ringed biwa (lute) of shitan wood. The fron 
side, inlaid with mother of pearl, depicts a man riding 
on a camel playing on an instrument with a plectrum. 
The back and side of the instrument bear a design 
of flowers and birds inlaid with mother-of pearl, 


of Shosoin 


141 Priceless 


An exhibition of treasures 1,200 years that have elapsed 
of Skhosoin of Todaiji Temple since the Shosoin was establish- 
in Nara opened for the first ed in 756 A.D. but the aggre- 
time in a decade in Tokyo at gate forms one of the most 
the Ueno National Museum miraculous survivals known to 
Sunday and will continue history and a unique instance 
until Nov. 20. One hundred of objects from daily life pre- 
and forty-one items were served continuously without be- 
carefully selected and trans ing buried by sand or lava and 
ported from Nara for = excavated by archeologists. 
rare showing. Catalogues w In this case human in t 
English translations of the ana care are of equal qa 
items on display will be avail once with the singular kind- 
able at the museum. ress. of Time, for once not rave- 
nously destructive as is her 

The objects that had been habit. ‘ 
gathered by the Emperor ShO- — since the year 756 A.D. is the 
mu (724-748), and that Were «minus ante quem” for most 
used during the extravagant (15+ ail) the objects in this 
ceremonies in celebration Of storehouse, and since these ob 
a, Se of ae rae jects Were partly imported from 

utsu, were respectfully all over Asia and partly model- 
signated by widowed Empress ¢q after continental fashions, 
Komyo as temple treasures be the Shosoin has become a. rare 
longing to the Todaiji. repository for arts long lost in 

Today these historic objects the land of their origin. ‘The 
etill reveal their twofold pur- Gigaku masks and some of the 
pose as ritual vessels and as musical instruments are known 
objects of daily’ life of a Japa- to have been wu in temple 
nese emperor who would dances that followed a Central 
emulate the elegant court of Asian tradition, but it is only 
T’ang China. Temple banners, through their survival in Nara 
incense burners, and ritual that we can reconstruct the vi- 
masks are found side by side sion of such performances. * 
with what we would today call In other objects the links 
“the family silver.” Glass- with tho} far-off origin may be 
ware, decorative screens, musi- traced more clearly, and these 
cal instruments, mirrors, boxes, clues lead us to Persia, to In- 
and taburets might have been dia, to the Hellenistic provinces 
retained and used by the em- jin the Roman hinterland, and 
press, but evidently these im- even to Rome, itself, via the 
Ported or copied objects were great city of Byzantium. All 
felt to be too rich for the Japa- the residue of pilgrimages and 
nese taste of a later and simpler conquests, of pomp and of de- 
age. vout worship have found a 

It is difficult to imagine how place under the wide eaves -of 
these overrefined arts of a con- the Shosoin. 
tinental and cosmopolitan style For the unusual exhibition of 
might fit into a Japanese house, Shosoin objects in Tokyo this 
even an imperial one, once the year, 141 items have been trans- 
ChineéSe fashion had subsided. ported from Nara. With careful 

This is not to imply that the choice there has been achieved 
Empress Komyo was motivated enough variety to suit the spe- 
by a museum-maker’s spirit— cial interests any observer may 
although the careful inventory have, whether he leans toward 
and the meticulous curatorship .music or weapons, textiles or 


might point in that direction. pottery, costumes or furnish- 


The stored away objects. were ings, or masks, metal-ware, fur- 
meant to be used on proper oc- niture, medicine, or documents. 
casions and were indeed taken A veritable pageant of daily 
out from storage, used, and life and -of religious ritual may 
carefully replaced from time to be reconstructed. The mention 
time. of medicines may be puzzling 

Some objects were lost and a until one recalls that charitable 
few have perished during the works were part of Buddhist 
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One of the oldent landscape pain mais tn pa 
seen on the plectrum guard of one of the many fine 
: biwa in the Shosoin collection. 
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teaching and that the care of 
orphans and of the sick was in- 
cluded in monastic activity. 

Unique in the Shosoin are a 
few objects of special historical 
importance. Among the earli- 
est landscape paintings in exis- 
tence are scenes painted on 
plectrum guards of biwa (lutes) 
and on a rough hemp ‘cloth 
(No. 50 in the catalogue). Also 
drawn on hemp is a small figure 
of a seated Bodhisattva (No. 87), 
whose vigorous line builds form 
and creates a rhythmic design in 
a manner that echoes the rhap- 
sodic descriptions which is all 
we have left of great T'ang 
masters. r 

Several screen panels showing 
ladies standing under trees (No. 
12) have intriguing connections 
with similar designs discovered 
in Turkestan, while other 
scteens with deer or rams under 
trees carry affinities with Per- 
sian animal forms (No, 10, 11). 
The textiles with circular mo- 
tifs within which hunters are 
symmetrically disposed lead 
even farther westward to By- 
zantium, while the grape and 
acanthus bring us directly into 
the Hellenistic world. 

The documents found within 
the Shosoin serve to date the 
contents and to list them with 
a meticulous precision that a 
modern museum curator might 
envy. A deed of gift called 
“Kenmotsucho” is a scroll which 
lists some 650 items with clearly 
recognizable descriptions. This 
museum-sense of the founders 
was later continued through the 
centuries by a series of care- 
takers who brought these ob- 
jects down to our own day in 
a condition of astonishing pre- 
servation. No small achieve- 
ment, this, in a damp climate 
and in a storehouse without 
any lock stronger than a piece 
of paper with a few words 
written by an emperor's hand. 

This phenomenon of rever- 
ence and ritual preservation is 
repeated annually at the cere- 
monial open and closing of 
the repository, always attended 
with great pomp in the pres- 
ence of an imperial messenger. 
That ceremony is as courtly 
and as historically revealing as 
any of the actual contents of 
the Shosoin. 


Hunting scene on a sil- 
ver jar at left, with 
theme and style reminis- 
cent of forms reaching 
back to Iranian, Sassan- 
ian and even earlier 
forms is shown enlarged 


above. 


Ban 


Figure of a Bodhisattva, df 
preserving a Chinese style associated with the great painter Wu Tao-tzu, 
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anel with seal characters formed with bird’s 
feathers. Note the hinges here are of leather thongs, 
in a manner never acclimated in Japan. 
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THE JAPAN ‘TIMES, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1959: 
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Japan-U.S. Mayors Meet Opening Wednesday 


Osaka Parley Aimed 
At Cementing Ties 


The fifth Japan-America Conference of Mayors and 
Chamber of Commerce Presidents will be opened Wed- 


nesday for a four-day run 


at the International Hotel, 


Osaka. The United States will be represented at the 


conference by 52 delegates, 40 
observers, and some 150 official 
tourists and Japan by the 
mayors and chamber of com- 


ACCJ Head 


Mayor Charlies 
; Dail 


Seattle 


Mayor Gordon 
Clinton 


Howard Gardner 


Berkeley 


0. D. Arnold 
Secretary-Manager Harbor Commissioner 
‘San Diego 


Members of United States Delegation 


William E. Berk 
Director 
Richmend C.c. 


Mark Bortman 
Chairman, Civic 
Committee. Raecton 


President, Osaka Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry 

I wish to extend my hearty 
welcome to mayors, presidents 
of the chambers of commerce 
and observers who have come 
all the way from the United 
States to attend the Sth Japan- 
America Mayors and Chamber 
of Commerce Presidents Confer- 
ence opening in 
Osaka Wednes- 


By MICHISUKE SUGI | 


Host City Leaders 
Welcome Delegates 


By MITSUJI NAKAI 
Mayor of Osakse 
Allow me to extend my 
hearty welcome to American 
representatives to the fifth Ja- 
pan-U.S. annual conference of 
mayors and presidents of cham- 
bers of commerce on thelr ar- 
rival in Osaka today. 


The conference was convened 
first in Tokyo in 1951 with a 
view to offering to leaders of 


merce presidents of 18 cities . San Diego day the rane one roger = i 
with a ulation of over 250, kK h ; commerce in Japan an e 
000 and cbasevere from cities mp asiZes , it ng —— U.S. a chance to promote friend- 


with a population of over 200, 
000. 


The conference, held alter- 
nately in Japan and the United 
States every two years, is ded- 
jeated to closer relationship be- 
tween Japanese and American 
cities and chambers of com- 
merce, improvement of muni- 
cipal government and promotion 
of industries, trade, tourism and 


Freer Trade 


By HOWARD F. VAN ZANDT 


President, American Chamber of 
Commerce in.Japan 


It is my pleasure to welcome 
the American delegates to the 
Fifth Japan-America Conference 
of Mayors and Chambers of 


that this com- 
mercial city of 
Osaka which 
holds an in 
portant position 
both in domes- 
tic economy and 
internation- 
al trade, has ugi 

teen chosen as the ta of this 
international conference. 


ly relations between thé two 
countries through discussion of 
their common problems, 


Since then, the conference 
was held annually for three 
times in Seattle, Yokohama and 
San Diego. Every time the par- 
ley proved a success and con- 
tributed greatly to the better- 
ment of relatione between Ja- 
pan and the U.S. in many ways, 


cultural and personnel = ex: Next April. the 4th Osaka In- | ®UCh as trade, culture and civil 

change. Commerce Presidents, The pre- Masato Doi Dean H. Eastman Don Follet John Fulton Lester Goodman Jack H. How Dr. Homer aicmmahoaeh Trade Fair will be | #@ministration, 
The past conferences were! vious conferences have brought City Councilman Past President Executive Vice Pres., President President, President, San Humiston, Vice held in our city. I would like! The forthcoming meeti ill, 

held in Tokyo, Seattle, Yoko-| to both participating countries Honolulu Seattle C.C. Seattle C.C, Portiand C.C. Getz Bros., 8.F. Francisee C.C. Mayor, Tacoma & ng ng Ww 


hama and San Diego in that 
order. 
Japan was represented by 


increasing benefits through im- 
provements in 
civic admin- 


eight cities and the United 
States by 17 at the latest meet- 
ing held in San Diego. 


istration and 
the promotion 
of mutual trade 


to avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to extend to you and 
your friends our cordial invita- 
tion to the fair. 


I hope that during their so- 
journ in Osaka, our American 


I believe, bring about a specia!- 


The American cities to be | and industry. guests will take their time out 
represented by delegates and | Our American iw! ee ome = Berea 
observers ig the coming con- Chamber of = se ~ - m = — | 
ference are Anchorage, Fehoeia, | Commerce in eir knowledge of our city. ) 


Boston, Berkeley, Chicago, Hono-| 
lulu, Long Beach, Los Angeles, | 
Montebello, New York, Oakland, | 


Japan wishes 
full success to 
both the Ameri- 


I sincerely hope that this con- 
ference will help promote better 
relationship between cities and 


chambers of commerce of the 
two countries and contribute to 
the improvement of municipal 
administration in both countries. 


Portiand, Richmond, San Diego, | 
San Francisco, San Jose, Seattle, 
Tacoma and Washington. 


can and Japa- 
nese delegates 


Martin Pollard 
Airport C 
Los Angeles 


Ralph Phillips 
Past President 
San Diego C.C. 


Thomas Kerr 
President, Kerr 


4. Dickson Pratt 
Presiderft 


’ 
Alfred E. Mafiy Robert T. Nahas 
President President 
Berkeley C.C. Oakland C.C. 


ndt 


Van Za 


in their deliberations and agree- 


City 
Henolulu C.Cc. 


The conference, formerly 
limited to cities bordering the 
Pacific, has been expanded this 
time to include inland cities. 

Foreign Minister Ajichiro 
Fujiyama, former Tokyo Gov. 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Gov. Ryotaro Azuma 
Chairman of Japanese Delegation 


Selichiro Yasui, and William F. 
Devin, former mayor of Seattle, 
will attend as honorary life 
members. 

The American delegates and | 
observers to the meeting are 
scheduled to arrive in Tokyo by | 
JAL, NWA and PAA planes to- | 
morrow and then transfer to| 
JAL planes for Osaka the same) 
dav. 


ments at this fifth conference 
scheduled in Osaka. 

It is significant that this Con- 
ference is being held during the 
15th general meeting of GATT 
which also has been convened 
in Japan. The contracting par- 


| ties to the General Agreements 


on Tariffs and Trade have been 
considering further elimination 
of trade restrictions imposed 
during the postwar transitional 


'liberalizing of world trade. 


American businessmen in Ja- 
pan join with me in expressing 
the hope that out of the GATT 


| discussions will come a further 


\lifting of the _ restrictions 
against the free flow of trade 
between nations. It is partic- 


j}ularly pleasing to learn that 


the delegates from those coun- 


tries where Japan is not now 


receiving full GATT privileges 
are considering measures which 
will result in the removal of 
remaining barriers to Japanese 
products. Simultaneously, it is 
pleasing to note that leaders 


_ from Japan, Europe, and else- 


where now are redirecting their 

nations’ policies to the end 
at various bars to U.S.-made 
roducts will be withdrawn. 


It is most gratifying to note 
_the emphasis being placed upon 


SS 


land, Ore. 


and Trust Co., Oakiand, 


Wash. 


James M. Banister, San Diego, Cal. 

Dr. John 8S. Chambers, San Diego, Calif, 

Clesson Y. Chikasuyé¢, Councilman, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Ed Cook, vice president, Pacific National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 
Herbert Cooper, Commission of Public Docks, Portland, Ore. 
Hamilton Corbett, vice president, Corbett Investment Co., Port- 


Marshall Dana, commission of Pablic Docks, Portland, Ore. 
Thomas W. Delzell, chief executive officer, Portland General 
Electric Co., Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. Ruth Douglas, assistant trust officer, First Western Bank) 
Calif. 
Lawrence R. Green, member, Yokohama-San Diego Friendship 
. Committee, San Diego, Calif. 

Norman Jacobson, member, Japan-American Society, Seattle, 


Frank E. Jerome, president, Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle, 
‘Wash. 


Roster of United States Observers : 


Pr. Glen Juel, member, Japan-American Society, Seattle, Wash. 
Angel Maehara, Honolulu, Hawaii 

J.. Vendes Mann, member, Park Commission, Oakland, Calif. 
Ralph Merritt, president, Coast Mfg. and Supply Co., Liver- 


more, Calif. 


EK. J. MeGah, president, McGah Development Co., Orinda, Calif. 
0. J. Mitchell, president, Mitchell Bros. Truck Lines, Portland, 


Ore. 


Kenneth G. Myers, Alexander Myers Insurance Agency, Inc., 


Seattle, Wash. 


Tom Okino, president, Japanese Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Wilfred A. Pascoe, vice president, The McCarty Co., Seattle, 


Wash. 
Robert Rickett, Commission of 


Portiand, 
George Shartock, president, Alaska Chamber of Commerce, An- 


PRE Alaska. 


Public Docks, Ore. 


\ing speeches:’ 
ition Drive” by Mayor Clifford 


“City Beautifica- 


E. Rishell of Oakland 4nd Osaka 
Mayor Nakai; “Promotion of Ex- 


Busy Schedule Set for Delegates 


Sugi; “Promotion of Tourism” | 
by J. Dickson Pratt, president, | 
Honolulu Chamber of Com-| 
merece, and Kyoto Chamber 


| 


I feel sure that the contact 
established during the confer- 
ee will serve to stimulate cul- 

ral interchanges between Ja- 
pan and the U.S. and promote 
the trade and tourist industries 
of both countries. 


L,A. Harbor Leads 
On Pacific Coast 


LOS ANGELES (Globe Press) 
—Los Angeles Harbor again led 


tional trade, according to statist- 
ics for 1958 (calendar) just re- 
leased by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. 


‘The world’s largest man-made 
harbor registered 5,433,350 tons 
of imports and exports. This 
was 30 per cent greater (1,259,- 
600 tons) than the next busiest 
Pacific coast port, Long Beach. 


General cargo in 1958 totaled, 
1,799,100 tons, while petroleum 
accounted for 3,635,250 tons, the 
Department of Commerce said. 

A breakdown of the total gen- 
eral cargo shows *that 58 per 
cent (1,041,350 tons) was im- 
ported through Los Angeles 
Harbor, while 757,750 tons rep- 
resented exports to overseas 
markets. 

Imports through this natural 
gateway to the southern Califor- 
nia market, exclusive of petrole- 
um, were 18 per cent more 
(160,000 tons) than the next 


Mitsuji Nakai 
Mayor of Osaka 


| period. The delegates from 

) . 4 Mayor Clifford Mayor Terry Homer T. Shaver Zohn Sheridan Mayor Louis — Virgii Spongberg M. J. Weber the entire Pacific coast and |jy hig result 

| ese 37 _member-nations ye Wrishell D. Schrunk Commission of Public City Councilman S. Solari Mayor Pro Tem. Port Commission made the coveted top 15 list of eth ape and the U a wate 
| been working earnestly for the Oakland Portian Docks, Portland Richmond San Jose Long Seattle @ U.S. ports dealing in interna- 


represented by larger delega- 
tions. The Japanese delegation 
will comprise representatives of 
18 cities and that of the U.S. 
those of 17. 


I hope that the forthcoming 
parley will achieve the expected 
result and that every one of 
the American members. will 
spend a happy time while way- 
ing in this country. 


Sight-Seeing Trip 


Planned for Wives 
Parties and a_ sight-seeing 
trip have been arranged for the 
wives of the delegates and ob- 
servers to the conference. 


Mrs. Mitsuji Nakai, wife of 
the Osaka mayor, will give a 
tea party at the Osaka Interna- 
tional House from 3 to 5 p.m. 
Wednesday. 


On Thursday, the wives will 
be taken on a sight-seeing tour 


ee ee eee 


oe 


equality among nations in in- The am of the confer-}a 20-minute talk by William F.] Kobe Chamber of pS Seo American secretariat of the largest west coast market for | of Toba, Pearl Island and Shima 
Ryotaro Azuma, governor of ternational trade - relations. | ence follows: | Devin, a Seattle "lawyer and | and Industry; “Organization “no conference. world goods, Gan Francisco. Peninsula in Mie Prefecture. 
Tokyo and chairman of the con-| Delegates from our country are |  woy, 4: 10 a.m.-noo ning| honorary life member of the| Function of Port Authority” by| 3-4:30 p.m.—Observation of the| , suomally: Los Angeles Har-| On Friday, a tea ceremony 
ference, Mayor Mitsuji Nakai of | focusing the attention of dele-| peremony. After the playing of | conference. Robert T. Nahas, president,/ Osaka City subway, visits to bor was the only Pacific coast) and. flower arrangement show 
Osaka and a host of dignitaries gates from other nations t0-\tn, Japanese and American na-| 2:30-4:30 p.m.—General ses-| Oakland Chamber of Commerce, | jocal department stores and port to make the Department of | will be held at the mayor's re- 
will be at Itami Airport to greet ward the need for smoothing |tionai anthems, addresses of wel-| sion. Mayor Nakai will be elect-| and Kureo Sasabe, president, | shopping by the delegates and re ean Oe Oe SO eee See ee 
the visitors on their arrival. | the highway for two-way trade | come will be given by Mayor|ed chairman. Speeches: “Ad-| Nagoya Chamber of Commerce their i Ta ports engaged in international! Ward at 10 a.m. for the wives 
The Tennoji Commercial High | through lifting of their restric- | Mitsuji Nakai of Osaka, Michi-| ministration of Metropolitan| and Industry; and “Improve-| 5:15-6:30 p.m.—Cocktail part trade. of the American delegates. 
School Band and some 900 stu-/ tions against dollar imports. ‘suke Sugi, president of the Osa-| Area” by John J. Sheridan, City! ment of Regional Commerce,” |to be given b ts m4 he 
dents and citizens will welcome | strong tide is running in the|;, Chamber of Commerce and! Councilman, Richmond, and To- ' y “3 
a am oO , by John M. Fulton, president,|Consul General George UH. | 
the visitors as they drive past | direction of freer trade, and in- | Industry. and Ryotaro Azuma,| kyo Governor Azuma; and “Im-| portland Chamber of Commerce Emery at the Hotel Osaka ad qd mese e e a eS 9 
the gama Municipal Govern- cary 4 zr Beth ree oy Pens clin governor of Tokyo and presi- on ie a of ag De-| and Shogo Tanaka president, Grand for the dabeenees and «) 
men a ving s s thro the conference. s n Japan for Export to : . 
_ |out the world will rise. It is mae aie be made by| American Markets” by Wilfred peas gs hana, 7; vom i theater party The 36-member Japanese | Matsuyama, Masaichi Kuroda. 
Increasing Membership | °Pe¢ that as tariffs and other! Mayor «Charles C. Dail of San|A- Pascoe. vice president, The| g6.9 pm.—Banquet at the|and dinner at the New Kabuki | %°/¢sation consists of 18 mayors, a < 
* . obstacles to trade are swept! niego and Don Follet, executive | McCarty Co., Seattle (observer),/ 1,10) New Osaka with a 30.| Theater at the Osaka mayor’s| 1? chamber of commerce presi- — Te dashi Adachi: 
overcome the restrictions to he Seattle Chamber of Sugi. i Osaka, Michisuke Sugi; 
During the third meeting of | soreign investments ‘and to in-| 28° of the Seattie mber 6-8 p.m.—Reception in honor | 2OMOrary president of the con:| Nov. 7: 10-11:30 am.—Generai| The mayor delegates are: Nagoya, Kuroo Sasabe; 
the Japan-American Pacific) ternational technical coopera- | C°™merce: of tha Galanaheit ue 4 their wives | ference and former governor of | session with Osaka Mayor Ngkai| Tokyo, Ryotaro Azuma; Kyoto, Taneichiro Nakano; 
Coast Conference of Mayors and tion through licensing Japanese and American dele- by the Oeclee mayor at his om Tokyo. in the chair and attended by} Osaka, Mitsuji Nakai; Yokohama, Shogo Tanaka; 
Chamber of Commerce Presi- . gates will be introduced by Ki-| 671.) -esidence. y "|, Nov. 6: 9 a.m.-noon—Round-|the delegates’ wives also.) Nagoya, Kissen Kobayashi; } Kobe, Shin-ichi Okazaki; 
dents, held in Yokohama in 1955,/ You, as American delegates: | ichiro Taketomi, secretary-man- i 5: °° ya n—General | @0!¢ sessions. Mayors’ session, Agenda: Reports by the Japa-| Kyoto, Gizo Takayama; Fukuoka, Atsujiro Sato; 
the mame of the organization | particularly from the stateside | ager of the Japanese delegation | ..ocio1 with Ma hen " it. with Tokyo Governor Azuma in| nese and American secretary-| Yokohama, Kiyoshi Nakaral;| Kawasaki, Shigeru Nemoto; 
was changed by adding the|chambers of commerce, can) and Howard Gardner, secretary-| (oir sneech y= Rechien - ©\ the chair, will hear the follow-|managers of the conference,| Kobe, Chujiro Haraguchi; Sapporo, Kelichi Hirose; 
word “Area.” bring the support of your Com-| manager of the U.S. delegation. res Gon” Pex mg! Ato ri ac | ing speeches: “Town Affilia-| adoption of resolutions and Fukuoka, Shigetoshi Okumura;; Hiroshima, Toru Morimato; 
However, due to the increase | munities on behalf of the bene-| Messages of congratulation b 8 Ralph "Palins meres oar. tions (People to People)” by/| closing address by Mayor Nakai. Kawasaki, Fujitaro Kanazashi;| Sendai, Sanzo Miyawaki; 
in'the number of member cities | fits for freer and more equal| wij] be given by the Prime , hy de Di ee me. pg Mark Bortman, chairman, Civic} Noon-2 p.m.—Luncheon party| Sapporo, Yosaku Harada; Nagasaki, Etsuro Nakabe; 
and chambers of commerée lo-| trade relations between the/ yinister, the Foreign Minister, + saa Boe ; aM > D "Chu Committee, People ~-to-People|to be given by the Japan-Ame-| Hiroshima, Shinzo Hamai; Shizuoka, Keitaro Masui; 
cated in areas other than the| United States and Japan. - We| the U.S. Ambassador to Japan,|; 1, _— ~ rg >! r. “AU! Committee, City of Boston, and/rica Society of Osaka at the} Sendai, Takeshi Shimano; Yokosuka, Minakichi Kosano; 
Pacific coast, it was decided to | are glad to strengthen our/the Osaka Governor, the Osaka . stl =o pa an 5 Kobe; “Basic Kyoto Mayor Takayama; “Sew-| Hotel New Grand. Nagasaki, Tsutomu Tagawa; Sasebo, Ichizo Tsuji; 
use the name of Japan-Ameri-| mutual commercial relations| City Assembly Chairman and won r rage i apan-American | age Service and Its Financ-| 2:30-5:30 p.m.— Local sight-| Shizuoka, Hiko-o Matsunaga;| Sakai, Hisahiro Yoshida; 
can Conference of Mayors and | through.agreements and resolu-|the president of the Japan aoe e”-by Thomas Kerr, presi- ing” by Mayor Charles C. Dail | seeing. Kangzawa, Noboru Doi: Matsuyama, Daizaburo Shira- 
Chamber of Commerce Presi-| tions that will speedily result|Chamber of Commerce and In- ae Kerr Grain Corp. Port-|o¢ san Diego and Mayor Kissen| 6-8 p.m.— Reception by the| - YokoBuka, Masayoshi Nagano;| kata 
dents as from this year by de-|in the further elimination of/dustry, or read by their rep- — and member, Executive! Kobayashi of Nagoya; and “Pre-| Osaka Chamber of Commerce| Sasebo, Tatsushiro Yamanaka:| Milchiro Taketoml, secretary- 
jJeting the words “Pacific Coast|impediments to our dollar| resentatives. ommittee, oo ngewe delega-| vention of Noise and Smoke in| president, Sakai, Yasunosuke Kawamori; manager, also serves as delegate. 
Area.” \ trade, 12:15-2 p.m—Luncheon with/| ‘tion, and Tadashi Adachi, presi-| city Area” by Dr. Homer 
mmm (Cent, Tokyo Chamber of Com-| tHumiston, vice’ mayor of Ta-| SgRaeeammm. <3 ee | 
oe geen merce and Industry; and “Munt- coma, and Mayor Yosaku Hara-| 283 Se 
eo se Administration and Social) qa of Sapporo. et 
Stns elfare” by Mayor Neal 5. Chamber of Cammerce pres- Si ea: ‘ Sa : 
are Blaisdell of Honolulu and Mayor | jigents’ session, with Kobe | | 
eo Takeshi Shimano of Sendai. (Chamber President Okazaki in | es 
a ete PS aoa Oe ee ea Re 5 EY IR 12:15-2 p.m.—Luncheon with 8/ the chair, will hear the follow- | =n ) 
aa aeabe cane 20-minute talk by Alichiro Fujb ing speeches: “Creation of Sea- 3 ke Gatton eae 
i ag ey life member @f| side Industrial . Zone and PS PURO 
; Strengthening of Basis for In-| 3 
®| Sessions. Mayors’ session, with|} Shaver, chairman, Commis- | Se 3 
s | Kyoto Mayor Gizo Takayama iM | sion of Public Docks, Portland, | Mag ae * 
Bees: | the chair, will hear the follow- and Osaka Chamber President é iow . ae a 


(MRE 


ge international Hotel, Osaka, the site of the conference 


' 
saeyeenee af) 


tr 


LL ie) rae 1 wri ‘js | 
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change Program for Education 
and Culture” by Mayor Gordor 
Clinton of Seattle and Tokyo 
Governor Azuma; and “Develop- 


[= \ment Plans for Medium-Sized 
| City” by Mayor Terry D. Sch- 


runk of Portland and Mayor 

Shinzo Hamai of Hiroshima. 
Chamber of Commerce presi- 

dents’ session, with Osaka 


|Chamber President Sugi in the 


chair, will hear the following 
speeches: “Cooperation Be- 
tween Japanese and American 
Chambers of Commerce” by 
Dean Eastman, past president, 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 


| 


|and Shinichi Okazaki, president, 


President Taneichiro Nakano; 
and “Improvement of City Traf- 
fic and Its Effects on Business” 
by Jack H. How, president, San | 
Francisco Chamber. of Com: | 
merce, and Toru Morimoto, | 
president, Hiroshima Chamber | 
of Commerce and Industry. 

12:15-1:30 p.m. — Luncheon | 
given by the Osaka governor | 
in honor of the delegates and | | 
their wives. 

2-2:330 p.m.—General session 
with Osaka Mayor Nakai in the 
chair, Agenda: .Reports on 
round-table sessions by session | 
chairman, and referral of res- 
olutions to the joint Japanese- 
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Times 
at Bat 


By JIN KAYAMA hie 


Everyone seems to get into 
the act—Monday quarterbacing 
the Japan Series. Reams of copy 
get into print in the newspapers 
and magazines of all sorts every 
day. 

You can have your pick—a 
cool, sharp, lucie analysis by an 
established baseball scribe or an 
emotional outburst from the 
poison pen of a rocking-chair 
strategist who might have play- 
ed 10 cents’ worth of baseball in 
high school but decides to play 
baseball god just because he 
happened to have made a name 
for himself by turning out a 
best-seller dealing with incest. 

It’s just like having Somerset 
Maugham or Boris Pasternak 
telling Prof. Casey Stengel how 
to run a professional baseball 
club, Imagine Pear! Buck telling 
Al Lopez of the Chicago White 
Sox to jump in the river be- 
cause his boys lost their pants 
in the World Series to the L.A. 
Dodgers. When the Yomiuri 
Giants lost their series opener 
to the Nankai Hawks one of the’ 

novelists wrote in a serialized 
article that the Giant manager 
should commit harakiri “because 
he failed to use (Pitcher) Fujita 
in the opener.” 


a 


; 


on 


_it's a great life if you 
don’t weaken. 
Tears and Laughter 

Tears flowed freely like 


sulphur water at a hotspring 
on the day the high-riding 
Hawks won the Japan Series. 
Practically everyone on the 
Hawks’ bench, from Manager 
Kazuo Tsuruoka on down to 
the batting practice pitcher, cri- 
ed like a schoolgirl on com- 
mencement day. 

After the crying session, the 
boys from Osaka enjoyed a 
beer bath in the dressing room 
in the manner of major league 
players celebrating a World Se- 
rles victory, 

Drowning his sorrow in beer 
on the night of the big day at 
a Ginza booze joint was Man- 
ager Nobuyasu Mizuhara of the 
losing team. He was all alone. 
Seeing him cursing life over 
a beer mug, you'd think the 
Russians have taken over the 
whole. world, 

Incidentally, the Giants, 
stung by their fourth straight 
defeat in the Japan Series, are 
reportedly sparing no expense 
or effort to acquire some like- 
ly ivory. 

The Giants have just acquired 
a topflight pitcher of a nonpro 
team and a long-ball hitter from 
a local college. 

Acid Test 

In the next couple of days we 
will know whether the wearer 
of the world’s smaliest crown, 
Pascual Perez of Argentina, final- 
ly has reached the end of his 
trail. 

The 33-year-old fiyweight king 
of the world is staking his title 
against Japan’s best in the fly- 
weight division, Sadao Yaoita, 
in Osaka Thursday night. 

Few boxers have lasted longer 
than the mighty atom from the 
Argentines. Among under-sized 
pugs, probably Willie Pep of 
Los Angeles is the only one to 
boast a longer career. Twinkle 
toed Pep has more than 100 pro 
bouts under his belt. 

This corner favors Perez to 
keép his title when he meets 
Yaoita. Perez still has a few 
tricks in his repertoire. His 
superior ring savvy is likely 
to see him through again. For 
Yaoita it will be his first crack | 
at a world title. 


Sword Dancer 
Cops Big One; 
Jamin Beaten 


NEW YORK (AP) — Sword 
Dancer, a hardhitting three- 
year-old from Mrs. Dodge 


Sloane’s Brookmeade Stable, 
won U.S. horse-of-the- year 
honors Saturday with a seven- 
length victory over millionaire 
Round Table in the $110,600 
Jockey Club Gold Cup at Aque- 
duct. 

With Eddie Arcaro in the sad- 
die for his eighth victory in the 
two-mile race, Sword Dancer 
gained his second victory in five 
weeks over the world’s leading 
money winning horse. 


track, also moved Sword Dan- 
cer into the No. 1 spot as the 
leading U.S. money winner of 
the year. 

Sword Dancer picked up a net 
of $70,790, making his 1959 total 
$537,004. 


INGLEWOOD, Calif. (AP)— 
Senator Frost, the 3-2 favorite, 
evened a score with the French 
wonder horse Jamin Saturday 
by winning the second leg of 
the $75,000 American trotting 
classic at Hollywood Park. 

Senator Frost's time was 1:59 
flat. It was the fastest trotting 
mile of the meeting: 

Jamin, unbeaten in his first 
three U.S. starts, won the first 
leg of the classic last week. 
The third leg will be run Nov. 
ll. 


CAMDEN, N.J. (AP)—The 
the Bellehurst Stable’s Warfare 
won the $283,075 Garden State 
Stakes, world’s richest horse 
race, by overhauling the Edge- 
hill Farm’s Bally Ache Satur- 
day in the stretch at Garden 
State Park. 


LEXINGTON, Ky. (UPI)— 
War Admiral, peewee speedball 
winner of racing's triple crown 
in 1937 and the greatest of the 
immortal Man O’War’s sons, died 
Friday night at the age of 25. 


The | 
triumph, achieved with a fast) 
3:22 1/5 clocking over a dull | 


AL. May Add 


One More Team | 

ST. LOUIS (UPI)—The 
American League may add 
just one new member in- 
stead of expanding to 10 
clubs, the Sporting News 
said Saturday. 

In a copyrighted story, 
the St, Louis national base- 
ball weekly said it had 
learned from an authorita- 
tive source that the Ameri- 
can League would also try 
to induce the National 
League to add one new 
meniber and participate in 
a revolutionary interleague 
schedule, 

The Sporting News said 
the proposal had been made 
by two of the three mein- 


| 


bers of the A.L.’s expansion 
committee, The commit- 
tee is composed of George 
Weiss of the New York 
Yankees, Hank Greenberg 
of the Chicago White Sox 
and Bill Dewitt of the Det- 
roit Tigers. 

The proposal, not vet 
presented to the full com- 
mittee, would place the 
new A.L, franchise in Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul, while the 
N.L. would fulfill a desire 
to have a club in New York, 


Fuchu Races. 


Yesterday’s Results: 

Ist race: Senryo w-220, p-100; 
Matsuken, p-100, Kamichikara, 
p-120, c-470 (4-1). 2nd race: Phoenix 
w-210, p-100; Race, p-110, 
Isami, p-100, c-1,140 (1-5). 3rd race: 
Annie w-180, p-120; Eiko p-130, 
Kiryu p-130, c-450 (3-2). Daily 
Triple: ¥1.270 (4-1-3). 4th race: 
Queen Top w-150, p-140;: Takahiro 
p-300, c-780 (2-1); Stm race: St. Rose 
w-1,640, p-420; Hakuotmoe p-190, 
Inanaki p-130, c-1,680 (4-2). 6th 
race: Maru-O w-1,300, p-180; Yama- 
to p-120, Masayo p-130, c-2,200 (5-1). 
7th race: Miss Suzuran w-250, p-170; 
Yashima Glory p-190, c-750 (5-4). 
Sth race: Yamajo w-120, p-120; 
Tokinokaze p-410, c-540 (3-6). 9th 
race: Tokinoun w-1,340, p-310; 
Aste-O 170, Autumn Sun _ p-250, 
c-4,890 (6-4). 10th race: Hidechidori 
w-630, p-190; Paradise p-140, Hoshy- 
ment p-210, c-1,200 (4-5). llth race: 
Miss Higashi-O -wi,750, p-340; 
Vivian p-210, Hamayu p-300, c-5,470 
(3-2). 12th race: Seven-Swee w-180, 
p-140; O-Mitsuru p-190, Cymer 
Queen p-430 c-420 (3-1). 


England’s Blackpool Soccer 
Team to Invade Far East 


BLACKPOOL, England (Kyo- 
do-Reuter)—Blackpool Football 
Club, one of the biggest names 
in British soccer, have been in- 
vited to make a six-week tour 
of the Far East next summer. 
They would play matches in 
Malaya, Burma, Singapore, Thai- 
land, Vietnam, the Philippines 
and Hongkong. 

The invitation has been ex- 
tended by the Hongkong Foot- 
ball Association. 


LONDON (AP)—Goals by 
Dave Mackay and Cliff Jones 
Saturday gave Tottenham Hot- 
spur a 2-1 victory over Man- 
chester City and sent the world- 
famous London team into a two- 
point lead at the top of English 
Soccer League standings. 


Wolverhampton Wanderers. 
trying for their third straight 
championship, moved into sec- 
ond place behind Tottenham. 
Tottenham now totals 22 points. 
Wolves, helped by a 2-0 victory 


over Newcastle United, have 20 


points. 
English League 


Division 1 
a Se a ae 
Tottenham Hotspur 8 6 i 2 

Wolverhampton 

Wanderers Soe 
West Ham United te Ee ee 
Blackburn Rovers 6... :-&-. 4:+@ 
Preston North End 8 3 4 19 
Fulham fy ae ve 

Division 2 
Aston Villa | ee oe ee 
Cardiff City a oe ae 
Rotherham United ih Se) ae 
Leyton Orient 7 464 +a 
Middlesbrough Gr @ -@...@ 

Scottish League 

Division 1 
\ fe ae ee 
Hearts as. 2 3 
Rangers et A se 
Clyde 4 4 2 12 
Third Lanark 6 0 4 12 
St. Mirren 5 1 4 Il 
Celtic + 3 3 ll 
Dundee a 
Ayr United a <2 at 
Kilmarnock i i tt 
Partick Thistle Oe eS ee 
Results Saturday. (Ho me teams 


first): 


Yale Upset by Dartmouth; 
Northwestern T. ops Indiana; 
Air Force Ties Army, 


NEW YORK (UPI)—All-America Halfback Billy Cannon raced 89 yards 
to a touchdown with only 10 minutes left Saturday night to give Louisiana 
State a 7-3 victory over Mississippi and stretch the nation’s longest unbeaten 


streak to 19 games, 


Mississippi No. 3. 


Two Cinder 
Records Set 


Two Japan records were 
broken on the first day of the 
All-Japan National Track and 
Field Meet held vesterday at the 
National Athletic Stadium in 
Tokyo, 

Noboru Okamoto of the Asahi 
Chemical Co. threw the ham- 
mer 62.85 meters, bettering his 
own Japan mark of 60 meters 
set last year. 

Chizuko ‘Tanaka of Aijchi 
Gakuin University won the 
women’s 800-meter race in two 
minutes and 21.1 seconds, 


Men's Events: 
100-meter dash: Kamata, 10.7 
sec; 200-meter dash: Kamatg, 22.1 


sec; 110-meter hurdles: Tsukada, 
15.2 sec; 400-meter hurdles: Ogushi, 
53.4 sec; 400 meters: Sato, 48.9; 800 
meters: Hirano, 1:53.7 min; 1,500 
meters: Tanaka, 3:56.3 min; 3,000- 
meter steepleciiase: Aikei, 9:06.38 
min; 5,000 meters: Ito, 14:46.2 min. 
High Jump: Sugioka, 2.00 m; Broad 
Jump: Oda, 7.29 m; Pole Vault: 
| Yasuda, 420 m; Javelin Throw: 
| Miki, 72.77 m: Shot Put: Goto, 14.25 
m; Hop, Step and Jump: Shibata, 
15.62 m; 2. Kogake, 15.61 m; 3. Ota, 
15.53 m; Discus Throw: Kaneko, 
46.53 m. 

Women's Events: 

100-meter dash: Horiike, 12.4 sec; 
200-meter dash: Ishikawa, 26.1 sec; 
800 meters: Tanaka, 2:21.1 min; 80- 
meter hurdles: Ishikawa, 119 sec; 
Broad Jump: Kishimoto, 5.63 m; 
Shot Put: Matsuda, 13.75 m; Discus 
Throw: Uchida, 44.69 m; High Jump: 
Tanaka, 1.61 m; Javelin Throw: 
Takakura, 45.58 m. 


Thai Fighter Draws 
With Nagata Here 


Veeranoli Chareonmuuang, 
Thailand's top-ranking bantam- 
weight, last night drew with 
Japan’s second-ranking bantam- 
weight Kozo Nagata in a 10- 
round nontitle bout at Asakusa 
Auditorium, Tokyo. 

The Thai boxer led in early 
rounds but was put on the de- 
fensive toward the end of the 
bout as Nagata turned on the 
heat. 


Today's Sports 


Pingpong—Kanto Intercollegiate 
Championship, 6 p.m., Jujo Paper 
Co. Hersemanship—Yusa Prize 
Tournament—9 a.m., Baji Koen. 
Boxing—Kobayashi vs. Nanao, 
Tatsumi vs. Matsutani and others, 
7 p.m. Korakuen Gymnasium, 
Tennis (soft ball)—Kanto Inter- 
collegiate League, 2nd day, 9 a.m., 
Education University. 


The come-from-behind victory, before 68,000 fans at Baton Rouge, La 
enabled the Tigers to pass the biggest roadblock in the path of their second 
straight national championship. 


Cannon had paved the way 
for a 22-yard field goal by Bob 
Khayat in the first period when 
he fumbled on his own 20. Thus, 
he stood to be the “goat” of the 
south’s game of the year until 
he gathered in a punt on his 
own li-yard line and raced 
down the soggy field with the 
game's only touchdown. 


Even then it wasn’t over as 
Mississippi took the kickoff and 
roared downfield to a first down 
on the LSU six-yard line. But 
the Tigers’ famed defense, 
which has not allowed a touch- 
down all season, rose up to hurl 
back the rebels one yard from 
the goal line. 


Mississippi's defeat reduced 
the ranks of the nation’s un- 
beaten and untied teams to 
seven. Earlier in the day, 
Dartmouth upset previously un- 
beaten, untied and wunscored- 
upon Yale, with the help of 
Quarterback Bill Gundy’s 13 
and 26-yard touchdown passes. 

Six other teams—five super 
powers and unranked North 
Texas State—retained their per- 
fect marks. 

Second-ranked Northwestern 
overcame an early deficit to 
drub Indiana, 30-12; fourth- 
ranked Texas kept Southern 
Methodist’s ground attack under 
virtually complete control en 
route to a 214 victory; fifth- 
ranked Syracuse clobbered Pitts- 
burgh, 35-0; sixth-ranked South- 
ern California rallied in the 
fourth period to overcome Cali- 
fornia, 14-7 Penn State used its 
regulars sparingly in an easy 
28-10 blitz of West Virginia and 
Halfback Abner Haynes tallied 
two touchdowns to lead North 
Texas State to a 120 decision 
over Wichita. 

The Air Force and Army be- 
gan the nation’s newest intra- 
service rivalry by playing a 
13-13 tie at Yankee Stadium, 
Monty Stickles’ 43-yard field goal 
gave Notre Dame a 25-22 vic- 
tory over Navy, Duke upset 10th- 
ranked Georgia Tech, 10-7, 11th- 
ranked Purdue and Illinois play- 
ed a 7-7 tie and Nebraska scored 
a 2521 win that ended Okla- 
homa’s 74game unbeaten string 
and 44game winning streak in 
big eight competition. 


Nihon Kokan Five 
Loses to Kehnan 


TAIPEI (AP)—Japan’s Nihon 
Kokan team lost to Nationalist 
China’s Kehnan, 81-59, in the 
second game of the President's 
Birthday Cup basketball tourna- 


Ps 


| ment here Saturday. The win- 
ners led throughout. ’ 


LSU was ranked No. 


13-All 


Unbeaten LSU Drubs Mississippi, 7-3, in Game of the Year 


U.S. Basketball, 
Hockey Standings 


NEW YOKK ‘(AP)—US. National 
Basketbdll Association standings, 
including all games of Saturday. 

Eastern Division 


we i *Pet. = 
WE TTTTT ET Le 3 68 61000 
Philadelphia .2 8 1000 
Syracuse § ........ ss; 8 146 | 
New York ...... 0 2 OO 2%) 
Western Division 
w ie i *Pet. on 
DEE - wo ceencee 2 2 30 
es BED. cccdcode a = 
Cincinnati .......2 3 400 
Minneapolis ..... Ss. 
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1 in the country and) 


EAST 


Hofstra 18 Muhlenberg 6 

Tufts 0 Herst 0 

Boston U. 23 Massachusetis 6 

Holy Cross 14 Colgate 12 

Syracuse 35 Pittsburgh 0 

Harvard 12 Pennsylvania 6 

Williams 16 Union (N.Y.) @ 

Dartmouth 12 Yale 8 

Norwich 0 Middlebury 0 

Franklin & Marshall 14 Western 
Maryland 2 

Lehigh 14 Bucknel: 0 

Princeton 7 Brown 0 

Colby 14 Maine 6 

Hobart 13 C. W. Post 0 

Allegheny 6 Dickinson 0 


Army 13 Air Force Academy 13 

Cornell 13 Columbia 7 

East Stroudsburg Tchrs 7 Blooms- 
burg Tehrs 0 

Delaware 34 Rutgers 14 

Upsala 20 King’s Point 7 

Drexel Tech 12 Temples 8 


Trenton Tchrs. 26 Central (Conn.) 
St. 8 

Southern (Conn.) St. 
Point 6 

Bluefield St. 20 Fayetteville 0 

Kutztown Tehrs. 0 Mansfield St. 0 

West “Virginia Tech 19 Emory and 
Henry 14 

Bowdoin 0 Bates 0 

Brockport Techrs 19 Cortland Tchrs 
6 

Wesleyan 28 Swarthmore 6 

Indiana (Pa.) Tehrs. 6 Westminster 
(Pa.) 0 

St. Vincent 14 Kings (Pa.) 0 

Albright 33 Moravian 12 

Bethany (W. Va) 54 Washington & 
Jefferson 20 

Trinity (Conn.) 26 Coast Guard 6 

Springfield 21 Rhode Island 0 

Lebanon Valley 20 Grove City 14 

Villanova 22 Dayton 13 

Rochester 21 Depauw 0 

Penn Military 8 Lycoming 7 

Connecticut 39 New Hampshire 38 

Kentucky St. 21 West Virginia St. 6 

Ithaca 30 Alfred 0 

Penn State 28 West Virginia 10 

Worcester Tech 230 Rensselaer Poly 


60 Quonset 


0 
Shepherd 26 Concord Coll. 13 
Vermont 20 St. Lawrence 14 
Northeastern 21 Bridgeport 6 
Buffalo 16 Youngstown 7 


MIDWEST 


Ohio U. 12 Western Michigan 9 

Wayne St. U. 27 Western Reserve 14 

Baldwin-Wallace 6 Akron 0 

St. Joseph's (Ind.) 22 Ball St. 8 

Wisconsin 19 Michigan 10 

Mt. Union 24 Kenyon 8 

John Carroll 12 Thiel 0 

Central Michigan 20 Northern 
Michigan 8 

Ohio State 30, Michigan State 24 


Concordia (Minn.) 21 St. Thomas 
(Minn.) 20 

St. Cloud St. (Minn.) 3 Loras 
(lowa) 14 


Sioux Falls (S.D.) 36 Yankton (S.D.) 
0 


Anderson 26 Hanover 7 
Nebraska 25 Oklahoma 21 
Wartburg 33 Dubuque 7 
Mankato St. 20 St. Norbert 6 
Wheaton 44 Illinois Wesleyan 0 
Washburn 13 Omaha 0 

Oberlin 30 Eariham 0 

Cornell (lowa) 26 Grinnell 12 
Adrian 20 Kalamazoo 13 


National Hockey “League stand- | 
ings, including games of Saturday 


F ootba ll Scores 


wiete.T Pts GF GA 

Montreal Te Rm. ot Me | 

| Detroit = =e . Ss me | 
Toronto ee we gh ty 
Boston a eo os @ 
New York 2 6 2 ¢.6h6@8 

Chicago 9-86 By Si 

Normal 


| — lilinois 40 Illinois | 


Pe Missouri 28 Central Mis- | 
souri 8 | 
Lincoin (Mo.) U. 22 St. Ambrose 0 
Ripon 21 Knox 
Butler 33 Evansville 14 
Valparaiso 28 Indiana (Ind.) Tchrs. 7 
Northwestern 30 Indiana 13 
Edinboro Tchrs. 8 Hiram 0 
Oklahoma St. 18 Marquette 12 
Kansas 7 lowa State 0 
Illinois 7 Purdue 7 


Cincinnati 28 Xavier (Ohio) 0 
Minnesota 20 Vanderbilt 6 
Notre Dame 25 Navy 22 

owling Green 33 Miami (Ohio) 16 
lowa 53 Kansas State 0 

Bluffton 40 Defiance 0 
Franklin 20 Indiana Central | 
Coe 2 Beloit & 


Ohio Wesleyan 56 Case Tech 6 
Hillsdale 35 Hope 7 
Marietta 22 Capital 14 


Northwest (Mo.) St. 7 Missouri | 
» Mines 6 
Wabash 28 Bradley #4 


Western Illinois 28 Eastern Illinois 8 
Illinois College 33 Rose Poly 21 
Missouri Valley 40 Graceland 35 
Lawrence 14 Cariton 6 
South Dakota 27 lowa St. Tehrs. 6| 
St. Olaf 27 Monmouth 14 

SOUTH 
Wvroming 26 North Carolina State 
Duke 10 Georgia Tech 7 
Virginia Tech 51 Richmond 29 
Georgia 42 Florida St. 0 
Hampden-Sydney 12 Washington & 


0 | 


Tennessee 29 North Carolina 7 

North Carolina Coll. 12 Shaw 6 

Knoxville 12 Fisk 6 

South Carolina 22 Maryland 6 

Jackson St. 14 Grambling 13 

Mississippi Industrial 20 Tougaloo 6 

Southern (La,.) Univ. 45 Texas Col- 
lege @ 

Alabama St. 22 Alabama A & M 0 

Middle Tennessee St. 34 Florence St 


26 
Virginia Union 13 Virginia St. 2 
Wofford 27 Davidson 20 
Auburn 6 Florida 0 
Hampton Inst. 20 or (Pa.) 2 
Clark 16 Morehouse 
» . Valley 14 see cer Inst. 8 
Carson-Newman 0 Jacksonville 0 
Benedict 14 Miles 12 . 
Alabama 10 Mississippi State 0 
The Citadel 38 William & Mary 13 
Wake forest M Virginia 12 
N. _ A and T 42 Morgan 
St 


St. Augustine's 12 Elizabeth City 2 
W. Carolina 14 Elon 6 
Norfolk St. 26 Kittrell 12 
Northwestern Louffiana 3” Colorado 
Mines 0 
Howard (Ala.) 
(Tenn.) © 
Savannah St. 10 Albany (Ga.) St. 8 
Florida A & M 34 8S. Carolina St. 12 
Morris 20 Paine & 
Johns Hopk 13 Randolph-Macon 6 
St. Paul's Poly 14 Delaware St. 8 


SOUTHWEST 


Clemson 19 Rice 0 
Texas Christian 14 Baylor 0 
West Texas St. 34 Drake 21 


16 Southwestern 


other 


Lee 0 | 


hope for the 


Hardin-Simmons 25 Texas Western 
14 


Sedgman 


Captures Pro 


Tennis Title 


LONDON  (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
Frank Sedgman of Australia 
| won first prize of $2,700 by beat- 
ing Lew Hoad of Australia, 24, 


6-3, 63, In his last match in the 


European Grand Prix profes- 
sional lawn tennis tournament 
which ended at the Empire Pool, 


| Wembley Saturday night. 


Sedgman’s victory was his 
18th in 27 matches in this four- 
man series. 

Ken Rosewall .of Australia 
who beat Tony Trabert of the 
United States, 63, 6-2, In the 
match, finished second 
with 17 wins. 

Hoad was third with 11 viec- 
tories and Trabert last with 
eight. 


Adams St. 20 Eastern New Mexico 
7 


North Texas St. 12 Wichita @ 
Houston 22 Tulsa 13 
Arkansas 12 Texas A & M 7 
Prairie View A & M @ Arkansas 
AM & N 0O 
Texas 21 Southern Methodist 0 
— State 36 Murray (Ky.) St 
Central (Okla.) St. 37 Northeastern 
(Okila.) St 21 
New Mexico 42 Denver 0 
Abilene Christian 13 
(Texas) 12 
Southwest (Tex.) St. 
Houston St. 14 
WweEsT 
Brigham Young 18 Utah State 0 
Colorado State Univ 26 Montana 16 
Colorado 21 Missouri 20 
Colorado State College 52 New 
Mexico Highlands 6 
Southern California 14 California 7 
Utah 34 Arizona 6 
San Francisco St. 46 California 
Aggies 0 
“ Washington 20 British Columbia 


Idaho State 28 College of Idaho 21 

Stanford ©1 San Jose St. 38 

| Colorado V/estern 14 Colorado Col- 
lege 13 

ba et 38 Eastern Washington 


Trinity 
18 Sam 


Central Washington 12 £4Pacific 
Lutheran 0 

Puget Sound 26 Willamette 7 

Washington 23, UCLA 7 

Seattle Ranblere 13 Lewis & Clark 7 

Oregon 45 Idaho 7 

Washington St. 14 

|Montana St. 35 North 


on St. © 
ota 14 


Rikkyo Turns Back 
Waseda Nine, 2-1 


Rikkyo University yesterday 
edged Waseda nine, 2-1 at Meiji 
Shrine Ball Park to keep their 
Tokyo Big-Six 
Baseball League 


University 
title alive. . 

With yesterday's win, Rikkyo 
has wound up the autumn sea- 
son with a 8&3 record, 

Waseda has a 6-2 mark with 
a best-of-three series with Keio 
scheduled for the coming week- 
end. If Waseda nine sweeps the 
series 2-0, it will clinch the au- 
tumn loop title. If they lose, 
Rikkyo will emerge victorious. 
If Waseda takes the Keio series, 
2-1, it will meet Rikkyo in a 
playoff with an ication 8-3 
mark. 


Climbing Season Ends 

ZURICH, Switzerland (UPI) 
—The 1959 Swiss mountain 
climbing season ended Saturday 
with a toll of 59 dead. That 
was the same climbing death toll 
as in the 1958 season. 


NORTHWEST'S NEW POLAR IMPERIAL SERVICE =~ 


Northwest Orient Airlines now offers top-of-the-world flights to New 
York—Polar Imperial Service. You fly Northwest’s new Polar route 
non-stop from Tokyo to Anchorage, Alaska, then non-stop to New York. 
And you fly on radar-smooth DC-7C’s. Take your choice of luxury 
Imperial Service—with complimentary champagne and all the other 
Imperial niceties—or. thrifty Coronation Coach. Either way, you'll be 
treated to delicious hot meals. Also—from Tokyo, daily flights to 
New York via Seattle. For information or reservations, call your 


travel agent or Northwest. 


it 
at 


NORTHWESTo-“AIRLINES 


27-4581, 27-4584, Nikkatsu Int’! Bidg. 
23-3422, Room 401, Asahi Bidg. 
or your travel agent. 
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THE stem 


| Japan-USSR |) | TICK ‘| AE. European Cotton Goods 
| 7 i ER TALK = \@ ane Saree ctu 
‘Trade Seen A Sg Ps sae tage Jar if _ Pouring Into Thai Market 


New restrictions 


on credit;Chemical, Kansai Paint, Nip | @ 
itrading jolted the 


/pon Oil, Oji Paper, Toyo Kokan, | 7% 


local stock Pe 
Nippon Express, Marubeni and | 3a 


—% _ East European cotton fabrics ; monthly average of 450,000 to 
exchanges in midweek but buy- J 


are gaining an _é increasingly | 550,000 meters. 


Nearing Goal ) 


| ing sentiment, bolstered by|Sumitomo Bakelite disclosed | Gm mer proportion of markets in| The volume of imports has 
Japan's imports from the So- |\favorable news from the corpo-| favorable stock splits, | Rigg berry fey ater be report® since been remaining at an 
ste a Rew the mye ration front, restored the Dow- Several September accou™*| eon the Beene. ‘eetece ate amazingly | high level. ay on 
’ oO e trade agreement be- | Jones index near its all-time ing firms also declared special | i | Bangkok ' s Ss. from the Soviet Union an un- 
tween the two nations ending ; | high level. dividend increases. Among | #3 GROK. igary have already exceeded 


Dec. 5 are expected to exceed 
the $35 million goal. 

The estimate was made by 
the Japan-Soviet & East Europe- 
wm Trade Association on the 


The reports feared the low-/| these from India and now rank 
priced East European cotton | second and next to Japan. 
fabrics might throw the Japa-| The East European products 
nese and Communist Chinese -are generally of low grade and, 
counterparts out of the Thai | accordingly, they do not com- 


However, in view of the rigid 
requirements imposed upon cre- 
dit traders, market analysts be- 
lieve that further sharp price 
advances at this stage will only 


these were Ajinomoto (10 per | jm 
c. .t., Shinya Industrial (10),| a 
Jujo Paper (6), Oji Paper (5), | ae 
Mitsubishi Paper (3), Sumt-| Gee 


ae me 
aN 


tomo Bakelite (3), Taisei Con-| Se 


basis of a checkup of export , es pie encourage selling and that some | struction (2) and Mitsui Ware-| © : market in the long run. |pete much with their Japanese 
and import contracts concluded NEON Ge ike ag ME ay |Ume will be required to solidify | pouse (2). ¥ | Imports of East European | counterparts so far as their qual- 
between the two countries as of | De a eae em | | the current base. Short-supply issues, partic-| a cotton cloth in Thailand, the /ity is concerned. But they are 
the end of September. The 4,500-DWT freighter Shinmei Maru, ordered by the Overbought Items uleriy among the electronics, ' | Teports said, jumped to 1,580,| generally cheaper than the 


Kuribayashi Steamship Co., was delivered to the owner at the 
No. 2 yard of the Ishikawajima Heavy Industries Co., in Tokyo 
Saturday. The Shinmeil Maru, measuring 100.900 meters In 
length, is powered by an Uscaga Tamashima Sulzer engine. Its 
cruising speed is 11.75 knots, 


| C00 meters during the first 10 Japanese products. 

days of September from the past| The reports added the ‘Thai 
% . import of East European cotton 
Vienna Quits Race fabrics would increase further 


- next spring, when the demand 
For 1964 World Fair 


for such textile goods usually 
NEW YORK (AP) — The. increased, virtually threatening 
world’s fair of 1964 will be in 


| the Japanese cotton goods mar- 
New York. Austria is not in 


were much in demand and op- 
case of overbought items whose | tical firms which have bran-ch- 
loan balance is more than two!ed out into this field scored 
million shares and accounts in| spectacular gains although Ri- 
The goal of trade set for the part for the shift of buying| ken softened somewhat in the) 
year is $35 million each way. activity from midweek to short-| later sessions of the week. 


is lv issues and stocks which he chemi- 
The association said the ex- GA TT T lk 1 J S P li supp Late in the week the chem 
ports would reach the goal dur- |’ a S, ee oO icy ‘cannot be bought or sold on cal fiber group responded to 


ing the year, | credit. reports that September profits | 


The survey placed the vol- This should be true in the 
ume of imports on the date of 
the survey at $34,367,000 and 


that of exports at $23,879,000. 


The Takano Precision In. 
dustry Co. has completed a 
new three-hand wrist watch, 


ket In that country. 


Main exports were textile ma- 
chinery, chemical industrial 
equipment, rayon staple, and 
dehydrated phthalic acid. These 
exports have already exceeded 
the anticipated amount. 


Moreover, electric communi-| ~... ‘ | The market appeared to wel- cence President Dwight D. Eisen- | , 
cations equipment, toys and ‘co- |G“ . delegates through the “si "4 a - tee og age suena SR eg? we pn +l pa . Japan Plan to Rent hower Thursday night accepted forines enone aie onan 
ton goods had also been con-| Press. earts are pleased) by displays |, raise the cash and stock col- Indonesian Paper recommendations of a_ special | ; : : 


tracted for export, but iron-steel 


, > 
goods were making poor head-| menon to which Foreign Minis-| If spokesmen for Japanese traders for it offered oppor- Malay Mill Snagged selected for a 1964 exhibition, | attention on Itallay luxury mod- 
way. ‘ter Fujivame ferred wh he | trad ig _ ities . a SURABAYA (UPI)—An Indo- At that ti , ‘els and low-cost models from 
: jiyama referred when he trade associations and com-| tunities to buy at lower prices. KUALA LUMPUR (UPI)—A at time it was reported | ggg Pe ee Tne 
|. Even nesian newspaper here said 3 Vienna also wished to stage Se en 


In the field of imports, silica, 
tar pitch, tin, wheat, corn, raw 


cotton and licorice plant were |honorable delegates may have | ™ay very well cause GATT wy ene gm ca age = _ stage | kong and Japan to replace the watch and clock factory at Parit | eee Pie os ana Rel oa pono ‘big ‘American manufacturers. 
pyr mons Finger ‘already noticed that: this prob-| regret having come away from reat pb vege Ban — oe 2 Dutch KPM vessels “have prov-| Buntar in northern Malaya hit 2 le snlerna- | these were being shown in 


Meanwhile, the association is 
working on what stand indus- 
trial circles should take toward 
the Japan-Soviet trade talks due 
to get under way in Tokyo at 
the end of this month. 

The association is expected to 
finish the study by the epd of 
this week and make a recom- 
mendation to the Foreign Office, 


the Finance Ministry and the | reasonable guess that the Japa- | timing. President Eisenhower's | hk saunter Of e608 tees & “Ship technicians say that! men proposed taking over the \ aan clear. There is no The show, officially opened 
International Trade and Indus-' nese public is aware only that | action less that two weeks ago | ludi Ni FE) i A hi the Russian, Japanese and Hong-| mill for clock manufacturing . . Saturday by Italian President 
try Ministry. an international meeting of | in the stainless steel tariff éase, | CUCIMS Nippon Biectric, Asahi)y ong ships are no good,” the | purposes. Washington and Los Angeles|Giovanni Gronchi, runs until 
some economic importance is|4"d Undersecretary Dillon's | paper charged editorially,| The ketua maintains that ff) also had made bids. Nov. 11. 
, ” stat t he GATT i i “whi by Ind th ill is rented out, other 
U.K. Advised To R | ‘taking place here, and that | Statement at the GA meeting Trade With Mexico while those bought by Indo-| the m ‘ : 

oe vise Oo Nex | Japan is in some way honored | %®e™ to form a pattern. iE t d t E and nesia are old ships which are} smaller mills in the — — 

sot ‘that ‘sons of ‘+h statur rit 1S. tiv in.| aX Pecte Oo TX not fit for modern navigation.| manipulate the price of paddy 

Import Restrictions ee ee ea ee ede sre ae yg Beane me _ P if this is true, we must be| in. such a way as to affect the 


LONDON (Kyodo- Reuter)— 
The Observer said Sunday that 
the time was overdue for the 
British Government to relax im- 
port restriction on dollar goods 
and said that the Government 
should also reduce restrictions 


Evoke Diverse Reactions 


’ 


| By SHELDON WESSON 


| It is surprising to note the 


quantity of unofficial representa- 
tion being directed toward .the 


This is probably the pheno- 


‘said. in his talk to the minis- 


} 
terial conference, that “The 


35 to.Japan by 14 GATT mem- 
bers) is becoming a matter of 
great concern to the Japanese 
public.” 


Surely, there has been no 
other expression of concern, or 
even 
|the “Japanese public.” 


It is a 


/have accepted her invitation to 
be guests for the purpose. 


| It is reasonable to assume, too, 
that the public, if aware at all 
of the significance of Article 35 
“discrimination” against Japan 
is led to consider it more in the 
light of an affront to Japan’s 


lem (Le., application of Article | 


interest, on the part of. 


| Carngetes here are men of some 
political significance amd per- 
sonal substance, whose heads 


of courtesy and hospitality. 


mentators in the press continue 
t. hint around this point, they 


its “neutral” home in Switzer- 
land and accepted the hodspi- 
tality of an “interested party.” 
In any case, to.associate that 
hospitality with any sense of 
obligation would be juvenile 
reasoning at best. 


Stainless Steel Tariff 
By a curious coincidence of 


_voking the Geneva Reservation 
| tariff quota plan against im- 
(ports of wool fabrics; and 
| the President imposing an al- 
/most identical restriction on 
stainless steel flatware, Dillon 
told the GATT meeting of Amer- 
|ican efforts to eliminate quanti- 


Thus, with the exception of 
incentive-backed stocks, the 
major brokerage houses marked 
time along the broad industrial 
‘front in the week just ended 
‘and the mutual funds continued 
to lighten their portfolios. 


lateral requirements for margin 


professionals opined 
that in view of the soaring loan 


| been taking on a highly specula- 
‘tive tone. 

| However, the drop, although 
one of the sharpest in recent 
| months, lasted only one day as 
a stream of good news conti- 
/mued to pour forth from the cor- 
_ poration — front, 


Favorable Stock Splits 


MEXICO CITY (AP)—Fumio 
_ Miura, head of a Japanese eco- 
nomic mission, predicted Satur- 
day that trade between Japan 
_and Mexico, which has been 
growing in the last few years, 
would continue to increase. 

Miura, connected with the 


had shown an increase of 42 
per cent over the March peri- 
od and that sales had touched 
an all-time high. However, it 
may take some time before 
they are able to renew. their 
previous highs, 


Complains of Ships 
ships bought from Russia, Hong- 


ed disappointing.” 

The Perdamaian newspaper 
charged that many of these 
ships were “resting” in Sura- 
bay and Djakarta harbors be- 
cause ef breakdowns. Not only 
is repair of the ships costly, the 
paper said, but there also are 
long delays lasting months. 


ashamed to have purchased such 
vessels. We regret the action of 
the foreign countries concerned, 
but we should be more asham- 
ed of ourselves.” 


| “Takano Chateau,” claimed to 

_ be the thinnest of its kind in 

the world, This 23-jewel 

| watch for men's use is expect- 
ed to be put on sale late this 
month. 


Japanese plan to rent a Govern- 
ment rice mill to be used as a 


a snag because a Malay ketua 
(village chieftain) frowns on 
the idea. 


The mill in question is Gov- 
ernmentowned and had been 
left vacant for a number of 
years. The ketua voiced his 
opposition when it was learned 
that some Japanese business- 


livelihood of farmers. 

Parit Buntar is situated in 
Krian istrict which is general- 
ly regarded as the “rice bowl” 
of Malaya. 


competition for 
vear. 


committee that New York be) 


fair, and that a choice between 


tional Bureau of Expositions at 
a Paris meeting next month. 


strian 
Platzer notified him 
stria was planning its event for 
1967 and had no thought of 
seeking the 1964 date. 
said Deegan: 


the fair that! 
Thousands Flock 


This was the word 


Friday | ° 
‘from Thomas J. Deegan, chair- To Turin Auto Show 


man of New York's fair promo- | 
ters. 


TURIN, Italy 


The crowd concentrated 


Italy for the first time, 


However, Deegan said Au- 


Ambassador commercial 


Wilfred | automcbiles, 


that Au-| 


‘Belgium, Canada, 
ivakia, France, 
Thus, 


Sweden and Switzerland. 


ESMITSUI LINE] 


CALIFORNIA ; 


S.F.. Oakland & L.A. 


° ° 
pi dw ~ em national honor—while business-| tative restrictions and urged | Japanese Foreign Office, and Aviation Notes and News M.S. “KAMOCAWA MARU” (D/W 10,512) 
ommenting on the Govern-| on directly. concern are | other countries to do the same. | Other mission members has just Pree Ub ee eee 30/30 Nov. 
ment’s relaxation of currency led consider th arrived here. The International Trade and] there will be enough customers Kobe ..........26/28 Nov. Yokohama... .°0 Nov./1 Dec. 
controls on British tourists two | ‘©@ tO Consider it more e| But he expressed a sort of| 1, said Japanese industrial- are for the two American airlines : ‘ : 
weeks ago the Observer said: light of Japan’s exports, ie.,| helplessness in suggesting that | ‘ pa Industry Ministry announces oe Nagoya ........29/29 Nov. 


“There is no longer any justifi- 
cation for discrimination against 
our imports of dollar goods now 


their own business. There is, of 
course, nothing against en- 
lightened self-interest. 


| perhaps GATT might convoke a 
| panel of experts to advise high- 
wage nations how to increase 


_ists were especially interested in 
_ buying Mexican cotton and sell- 
| ing electrical and textile machin- 
ery to Mexico. 


merce, as well as upon leaders 


that 16,649 persons were employ- 
ed by the Japanese aircraft in- 
dustry at the end of August. 


and the BOAC flights on the 
same route. 


Ottawa Airport 


NORTH WEST PACIFIC 


Vanc., Seattle, Tacoma, Longview & Portland. 


sterling is strong. interest is the assumption that ercussions” in the importing Relations and Industry and Com- Uplands airport passenger ter- Nagoya ........ 5/ 5 Nov. Yokohama ,.... 6/ 7 Nov. 
“A further useful indicator Of |the GATT delegates may feel | °°UM*Tes. Qantas Office minal at Ottawa has been delay- 


the Government's liberal senti- 
ments and of its concern for the 


be tb reduce the intensity of our 


more kindly disposed toward 


Japan because of their status 


|Government has placed at their 


The coincidence gives rise to 
several speculations—Is the 


,tention gradually to raise the 


of various Mexican business 
organizations, 


Qantas Empire Airways, Aus- 
tralia’s 


ed until spring because of heavy 
damage caused by a jet break- 


found structural damage that 


NEW YORK 


LA... N.Y., Phila., Balti. & Norfolk. 


(AP)—Thou- 
isands of automobile enthusiasts 
flocked Saturday through the 


@ | crowd paid less attention to the 
‘new “compact” models from the 


The 400 exhibitors showing 
vehi- 
icles and accessories came from 
Czechoslo- 
West Germany, 
Italy, Holland, the United King- 
dom, Spain, the United States, 


British consumer rather than | as guests here, because of the | tariff-quota combination the ' overseas airline, has | jing the sound barrier. Canadian M “MANIUSAN MARU” (D/W 10,884) 
for producers who cannot for-| unquestionably fine personal! American “solution” to the prob- . | Opened its sales office on the| Government engineers and ar- or re Nov. Shimizu ~....... 6/ 6 Nov. 
get the great depression would | and working facilities which the | lem? Is there the implied in-| Wholesale Prices Up apse geod hen’ Leon ggg low ge chitects are reported to have Nagoya ........ 5/ 5 Nov. Yokohama ...., 6/ 8 Nov. ) 


| Following Typhoon 


Hongkong recently. The com- 


severe restrictions oh imports | disposal. Hints to this effect | quota points at which tariffs in- ' will require additional repairs. S.F., L.A., N.Y., Phila., Balti. & Norfolk. 
from Japan.” have crept into the press—a| crease? Is the President's bles-| The wholesale price index | P@¢t sales office, staffed by three | A U.S. test pilot broke the sound M.S. “MUSASHISAN MARU” (D/W 11,485) 
form of naivete @vhich is some- sing upon Japan’s “voluntary” | for the week ending Oct. 24 local information and booking | barrier in a low-level flight over Kobe .......«-14/17 Nov. Shimizu .......19/19 Nov. 


Filament Yarn Prices 


what surprising. 


| This tends to reduce the 


| export quota on flatware to be stood at 165.3 against the base 
_ taken as a precedent, a hint that) figure of 100 set for June 24, 


girls, has a window frontage to 
the main street, decorated in a 


the airport while demonstrating 
an F104 Starfighter last August. 


Nagoya ........18/18 Nov. Yokohama .....19/21 Nov. 


The local filament yarn! significance of the GATT con-| “reasonable” export quotas will| 1950, or a 10 per cent increase |“Fly to Australia” theme. One/|The sonic boom broke several MANILA & STRAITS 
‘ market recently showed a) ference, and Japan’s stake in| be recognized similarly and will| over the prévious week accord-|°f the side walls has a display | thousand windows, ceilings sag- WESTBOUND ROUND-THE WORLD 
blanket upsurge, filliped by this body’s work, to the level forestall American industries’ ing to the Economic Planning depicting the Qantas round-the- | ged and doors were jarred loose. — a # F . . 
‘bearcovering and fresh pur-|of entertainment of a foreign | protectionist efforts? | Agency. world story. Another wall fea-| Damage was estimated at $100,- eth om perenne iB 
chases. The November delivery | buyer at Atami. Surely. the elements in| The figure meant that a rise|tures a large map of the com- | 000. M.S. AKAGISAN MARU (D/W 10,077) ‘ 
upped ¥3 and other months | Japan may very well have a Japan’s Government and indus-| in the index had been 1.1 per pany’s routes. The decor uses ed Pl Yokohama .....23/24 Nov. Ee 25/25 Nov. is 
deliveries were also higher ¥2/ point to “sell” in requesting | trja) circles which favor export cent since Oct. 3 immediately the strong colors of Australia, Man-Power ane Shimizu .......24/24 Nov. SED 7s all lle wont 26/27 Nov. 


or so. December delivery was | most-favored-nation treatment Of | quotas as a a minis 
quoted at ¥199.50, nearing the! 14 fellow GATT members; but | orto prime weapon of 


¥200 barrier. 


surely it is realized that the 


| control will take the President's 
-action as sanction for their poli- 


following the Typhoon Ise Bay. 
A particular rise was record- 
ed in the prices of construction 


There is a small reading room 
and Australian information 
center to give service to local 
people and travelers. 


British aeronauts are working 
on a man-powered aircraft 
which is essentially a tandem 


WEST AFRICA via SUEZ 


H’kong, S'pore, Dakar, Freetown, Abidjan, Accra, Lagos (Apapa), 
Pt. Harcourt, Takoradi & Monrovia. 


, “SSX | cies. It is equally certain that | 2nd building materials. bicycle enclosed in a fuselage , | 
3 %| American protectionist indus-| Construction and building | py: on+. t¢ Hon kon and coupled to a pusher propel- M.S. “ARIAKE MARU” (D/W 10,418) | 
trial groups will seek similar | Materials rose 2.9 per cent dur- & g ad ler at the rear, the London Ob- Yokohama .....20/21 Nov. ne seceoes o+»-23/25 Nov. y 
cathay arrangements on behalf of their | ing the week, foods 2.3 per cent, Britain is expected to take up| server science correspondent re- SL | a6 Kane 22/22 Nov. 
products. textiles 0.2 per cent, fuels 0.1) formally with the United States| ports. The man behind the 


SS 
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The writer is Japan correspondent 
for the Fairchild Publications, New 


per cent, metals 0.1 per cent 
and sundry goods 0.2 per cent. 


is always on display 
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Where Japan’s best machinery 


Japan Machinery Show Center 


Tokyo Tsukishime 
Herumi Piers 
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NUTSEN LINE 


- 


its objections to granting a sec- 
ond American airline the right 


ed NWA airlines to fly the route 
in addition to Pan American 
Airways which now operates on 
this run. Under the 1946 Brit- 
ish-American air agreement, the 
British have virtually no alter- 


project, the paper says, is T. R. 
F. Nonweiler, senior lecturer in 


work as part of their course. 
The correspondent writes: “suc- 
cess will depenc. on whether the 
human pilots can sustain a high 
enough power output. Nonweil- 
er has assumed that the first 


ISBRANDTSEN 


SAN FRANCISCO 
(Oakland, Alameda & Stockton) 
PUERTO RICO 


*Cargo acceptable for other West African Ports with transhipment 
at Dakar 


CARIBBEAN SEA 


York, leading American trade néews- Such goods as machinery and | to fiy from the U.S. West Coast | aeronautical engineering at 
papers in the consumer-goods fields. Chemicals remained stationary. |t Hongkong. The U.S. Civil|Queen’s College, Belfast. His Vane., Longview, Acapulco, Crist. La Guaira & Curacao. 
Aeronautics Board has designat-|students are helping in the “INUISAN MARU” (D/W 10,571) 


M.S. 
Ko «esececese+14/17 Nov. * Shimizu 
Nagoya ........18/18 Nov. Yokohama 


US. CULF 


Crist., Ciudad Trujillo, Havana, Miami, Pt. Everglades, N. Orleans, 
Houston, Galveston, Mobile & Tampa. 


oeceee- 19/19. Nov. 
o+e.-19/21 Nov. 


AUSTRALIA 


Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne & Pt. Kembla. 


Tel: (531) 1394 M.S. “KYOSHIN MARU” (D/W 11,789) 
INDEPENDENT Otaru .....+++--13/13 Nov. Osaka .........19/20 Nov. 
: — ROUND WORLD Yokohama .....15/17 Nov. SE ewawdéen ..20/22 Nov. 
Via Nagoya ........18/18 Nov. 


INDIA, PAKISTAN G PERSIAN CULF 


H’kong, S'pore, Pt. Sw’ham, Penang, Madras, Bombay, Karachi, 
Kuwait, Basrah & Khorramshahr. 


ive but to go along. But the/ pilots will have had some ex- “ ” r 
Open Daily —_ & 5 ee M.S. “SHOSE! MARU (D/W 10,539) 
a. , ) =e 10.00 om British are questioning whether perience of sprint cycling. Moe... 18754 Naw Shimi sane Maw | 
: wy 2 a to - Kobe ......+.+-15/17 Nov. Yokohama .,...19/20 Nov. 
, ALS ait : <2 4.30 pm Nagoya sbecdcoctal ae Nov. 
= e et . ; , 7 


4 
y | 
Z | elso call direct et M.S. “AKAKURASAN MARU” (D/W 8,532) > 
7 ’ NORFOLK, BALTIMORE, PHILADELPHIA Pee orn wer tm Guake vases 20/ae, BOR, . 
eeeeee . 0 ececee ov. . y 
a . REGULAR 3-WEEK SERVICE and NEW YORK. Nagoya *......25/26 Nov.  Moji ...... sees 2/ 2 Dec, . 
~ ts Fi 
. -—s Kobe Nagoya Shimizu Y'hama H'kong, Saigon & Bangkok. ‘ 
rake. th 1 ™ ~ 7 Thence: Seattle, Tecoma, Astoria, Longview & Portland. Arrives ovcesccesccece NOV, 5 Nov. 8 Nov. 9 Nov. 9% M s “KENRYU MARU” (D/W 7 247) t ; 
A : Pal wiidonccseccubucta: 0 Bam Seow, 6: Ren 21 ae aa oe | 
2 | M.S. “KRISTIN BAKKE” Yawata ...,.....23/24 Nov. Osaka .........29/30 Nov. a 
by LOCKHEED PROP-JET i) pT nay i $/$ BROOKLYN HEIGHTS Yokohama .....26/27 Nov. Kobe .......30 Nov./2 Dee. i 
eeeeeeeer ov. eeeeeersd ‘ - eee eeeee , @erteeeeeeee * . Mi 
: | Y Yhama .,,....Nov. 11-11 re ayatewte!s Kobe Nagoya Shimizu Y’hama a dre phones. on Ae loots 4 
‘ , Arrives ........++++e+.Nov. 16 Nov. 19 Nov. 20 Nov. 20 COLOMBO 1 
: eoectraa. M.S. “ANNA BAKKE” ee “Ail Venseis ‘call’ at Moj subject to inducement {|| EXené Spore, Pt. Swham, Penang & Colo a 
; / Singapore ....0. 29-Nov. 3 Nagoya .......Nov. 17-17 M.S. “KYORITSU MARU” (D/W 8,831) y 
| f Hongkong -«seNov. 7 8 Shimizu .......Nov. 18-18 PUERTO RICO Yokohama ....24/25 Nov. Qnaka .........27/28 Nov. a 
THE FASTEST PROP-JET IN THE WORLD. ‘a Yawata/Moji ..Nov. 14-15 Whama .......Nov. 18-19 All Isbrandtsen vessels cal) direct at San Juan and ‘accept tShimizu .....,.25/25 Nov. Kobe ..........28/29 Nov. oF 
fi Kobe .........Nov. 16-16 shipments for Ponce and Mayaguez. Nagoya eoeesee26/26 Nov. Moji seveecveese80/20 Nov. 4 
British pilots will fly you at over 400 7 M.S. “ELISABETH BAKKE” VIRGIN ISLANDS and DOMINICAN REPUBLIC BAY OF BENCAI a 
miles per hour in vibrationless comfort y Fremantle Nov. 17-20 Na Accepting cargo to Virgin Islands and Dominican Republic H’kong, S'pore, Pt. Sw’ham, Penang, Rangoon, Chalna & Calcutta. # 
eee 4 Nagoya .......Dec. 23-23 If tranship J a 
by the fastest service on the route, Stngipere vanes Bee. 5-10 Shimiga .......Dec. 24-24 }]} et 45 ee S.S. “NACHISAN MARU” (D/W 6,944) a 
J OMZROMNE ..4. . 14-15 VYhama .. ose+-Dec, 24-25 NEWPORT NEWS via NORFOLK Yokohama ..... 25/26 Nov. Kobe . TTT? Nov./1 Dec. 4 
| Yawata/Moji ..Dec. 19-20 Muroran ......Dec. 27-27 Newport News cargo accepted on through Bil) of Lading Nagoya ........27/27 Nov. tYawata ........ 2/ 2 Dec. E 
cathay +| |]] Kobe .........Dec, 21-22 with transhipment at Norfolk at regular U.S. East Coast Osaka .........28/29 Nov. Moji ......00+. 3/ 3 Dee. > 
a rates. 
cs | a 
afi / | Subject to change with or without notice Pp odatio , bi ‘ *Subject to inducement. - 
Packs: | Tt O= a | AGENTS: wR meni adh alice aseygrac: s myanes Subject to alteration with or without notice. a 
airways Mprinccons. MLS SOMPANY. THI) erapnh to Cede wenens ite nie se Sainaten thate ‘eine 4 q 
Y, y SHIPPING CORP. LIMITED | AGENTS a 
yf’ 3 , Tokyo: Tel. (27) 8921/2, 8749 Kobe: Tel. (3) 6621/5 14 NISSIN UNYU SOKO K K. MITSUI STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. “y 
7 I: } Yokohama: Tel. (2) 2342, 1536 Osaka: Tel. (23) 6665/8 . TOKYO: (24) 0131, 0161, 7981, SHIMIZU: (2) 4191/4 
Reservations: BOAC Tokyo Tel: (59) 9231/5 4. Shimizu: Tel. (2) 1266/8 Nagoya: Tel. (85) 3614, 2055 Tokyo: Tel. 20-7866/8 Osaka: Tel. 26-5871/2, 3971/9 1010, 3608, 2962 KOBE: 
4 BOAC Osake Tel: (36) 7236/7 ca-FA Moji; Tel. (3) 3261/5 Yokkaichi; Tel. 5105 Yokohama: Tel. 8-2241, 2771, 2766 Shimizu: Tel, 2-2113/5 YOKOHAMA: (05-64) 1361/9, 1360 OSAKA: 
, / Mureran: Tel. 6111/9 Kobe: Tel. 3-1966/7 Nagoya: Tel. 6-1601/9 NAGOYA: (55) 1121/5 MOJI: 
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Official Seeks 
Arab Control 
Of M.E. Oil 


CAIRO (AP)—The Middle 
East News Agency Saturday 
quoted a leading Saudi Arab- 
jan official as saying that for- 


eign oll companies operating in) 


Arab countries should be con- 
verted to national companies. 
The official is Saudi Arabia's 


Director General of Petroleum | = 
Sheikh | 
Abdallah H. Tariki, who headed | 


and Mineral Affairs, 
his country’s delegation to the 
recently concluded Arab oil con- 
ference in Jeddah. 

The agency said Tariki made 
the declaration in an interview. 

It sald Tariki declared that 
the Arab countries’ oil produc- 
tion would play an important 
role in world economy and that 
it had been proved that Middle 
East countries had 70 per cent 
of the world’s oil. Tariki added 
that the big oll-consuming coun- 
tries would have to rely fully 
on Middle East oil if they did 
not discover new oilfields. 

The agency quoted Tariki as 
saying: “Our oil production is 


considered the strongest weapon | 


in our arm. Either we exploit 
it for the benefit of present and 
future Arab generations or it 
will be the sure means for our 
enslavement. 

“The big countries are in 
urgent need of our oil. Any 
big country will not hesitate to 
wage wars in order to control 
xn.” 

The agency said Tariki added 
that therefore’ Arabs should pre- 


serve their neutrality and make | 


oll an instrument for the ad- 
vancement of human beings in- 
stead of being an instrument for 
war and destruction. 

Tariki then tolc the agency 
about measures which should be 
taken to prevent foreign oil 
companies operating in the Mid- 
east from controlling the Arab 
countries. 

It said Tariki declared: “For- 
eign oil companies should be 
converted to national companies 
which should be directed by 
the Arab Governments to serve 
the interests of the producing 
as well as the consuming coun- 
tries.” 

Tariki explained that in other 
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futuristic hydrofoil vessel of type proved “well-suited to a 
wide range of high seas applications” in a recent study com- 
pleted for the Maritime Administration by Grumman Aircraft 


Engineering Corporation is shown in this artist's drawing. 
Grumman is now designing a 50- to 100-ton “test vehicle” 


suitable for demonstrating the 


operation of hydrofoil craft on 


the open seas under a quarter-million-dollar Maritime Admin- 


istration contract. 


Grumman is also conducting general studies 


for two larger craft, one of which will be suitable for nuclear 


propulsion. 


Shipping Notes and News 


The Shipping and Shipbuild- 
ing Rationalization Council, at 
its general meeting Wednesday, 
‘is expected to approve virtual- 
‘ly without amendment a ship- 
‘ping business reconstruction 
program worked out last week 
by its shipping subcommittee. 
The council is to recommend 
the same day to Transportation 
Minister Wataru Narahashi that 
the reconstruction program be 
carried out from fiscal 1960, 


The program drawn up last 
week features: (1) Measures to 
reinforce the shipping enter- 
prises saddied with the heavy 
burden of capital equipment 
debts; (2) expansion of the fleet 
in a way that would not add 
to the shipping firms’ debts; (3) 
enforcement of a scrap and 
build scheme with Government 
aid; (4) supply of the bounty for 
cross-trade transportation on 
overseas routes and emigration 
ship building and operating sub- 
sidy, and (5) adoption of a ship 
investment allowance system 
and build-up in the special ship 
depreciation system. 

The first two measures are 


centered on the supply of in- 
terest differentials. The second 


world countries if capital were | of the two provides for a longer 


transferred from one country 


lending period, a period com- 


to another it immediately took | mensurate with the legally fixed 


the nationality of the country 
where it had been transferred. 

Tariki added that most foreign 
companies operating in the Mid- 
east followed foreign govern- 
ments and “this is completely 
against the interest of the peo- 
ple of this area.” 

Tariki, however, did not ob- 
ject to capital getting a fair 
profit, the agency added. 


First Taiwan-Built 
Tanker Given Test 


TAIPEI (AP)—The first sea 
test of the tanker. Faith, first 


period of durability of ships. 
Hikawa Maru’s Future 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha is not 
accepting forward bookings for 
November 1960 or later voyage 
of its trans-Pacific passenger 
liner Hikawa Maru (11,625 gross 
tons). Yoshiya Ariyoshi, man- 
aging director of NYK, said his 
company was doing so chiefly 
for two reasons—one a physical 
reason and the other a com- 
mercial reason. 


The “old lady” will be 30 
vears old next year. The ship 


one built in Taiwan, has been 
completed and pronounced 
most satisfactory.’ 

The tanker, of 36,000 dead- 
weight tons, was built at the 
North Taiwan port of Keelung 
by 
building and Drydock Co., a 
firm of Liberian registry but 
largely American financed. 


It will operate under charter | y 


to transport crude oil from the 


construction at Keelung. 


Tokyo’s Airline, 
Airmail Schedules 


(Subject to change without notice) 


Monday 
Departures 
Mail Closing Time 
Ordinary Registered 
PAA 2130 1810 1615 
Hawaii, Los Angeles. 
NWA 1900 1430 1300 
U.S.A,, Seattle. 
PAA 2230 1850 1755 
Lebanon, East Pakistan, Jordan, 
London. 
JAL 2230 1630 1615 
San Francisce, U.S.A., Mexico. 
JAL 2350 1950 1835 
Hongkong-Bangkok, China, North 
Korea, Malaya, Singapore. 
CAT 0830 Tues. 2310 2310 
Taiwan. 
SWISSAIR 2325 1850 1615 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary, Romania, East 


Germany, Yugoslavia, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Egypt, Switzerland. 
1100 0540 


PAA 2205 Sun. 
Honolulu, San Francisco. 

JAL 1450 1000 1000 
Ryukyu. 

KLM 1500 1000 1000 


Australia, New Zealand and other 
Oceania Is. 
1850 - 1615 


KLM 2300 

Philippines, Italy, Malta, Tunisia, 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Ma- 
dagascar, B. Congo, Angola, Zan- 
zibar. 

All 2345 1850 1755 

India, Nepal, British East Africa, 
anzibar, Madagascar, Mozambi- 

Pakistan, Aden, 


que, East Bom- 
bay, 
CPA Sensei ieaaiiuiin 
Taipel-Hongkong 
s 1230 0540 240 Sun 
Denmark, Iceland, Finland, Swe- 
den, Norway, Albania, Bulgaria, 


Cze, East Germany, Hungary, Po- 
land, Rumania, Soviet Russia, 
Spain, Spanish West Africa, 
Portugal, Argentina, Brazil, Para- 


guay. 
NWA 1415 1040 
Okinawa-Manila. 


Arrivals 


PAA San Francisco-Honolulu. 
JAL San Franciseco-Honolulu. 
NWA Seattie-Shemya. 
KLM Amsterdam-Anch 
NWA Seoul. 

NWA Taipei-Okinawa. 
PAA London-Brussels-Frank 
furt, Istanbul-Beirut-Karachi- 
Caléeutta-Bangkok-Hongkong 

2015 CAT Taipei-Okinawa 

1755 All London-Dusgseldorf 
Geneva-Beirut-Bombay-Caicutta- 
Bangkok-Hongkong. 

1730 CAT Taipei-Okinawa. 

1915 SAS Copenhagen-D Idorf- 
Zurtch-Rome-Cairo-Karachi- 
Calcutta-Bangkok-Manila. 


1040 


is operating at a loss of more 


'than ¥100 million per half-year, 
according to the NYK executive. 
| About 


November next year 
/would be the time to determine 


‘how to dispose of the aged ship, 
the Ingalls Taiwan Ship- | 


built in 1930—either to lay her 


‘up, serap or sell her, Ariyoshi 
said. 


He said the ship’s disposition 
ould be decided, regardless of 


| what acti 
Middle East to Taiwan. a at action the Diet might take 


A sister ship is now under | 


on the request for a Govern- 
ment subsidy and loans to help 
finance the construction of a 
trans-Pacific luxury passenger 
liner as at present planned by 
the Transportation Ministry and 
NYK. 


No Other Liner 


Thus, Japan now faces the pos- 
sibilities that it would have no 
full-fledged ocean-going passen- 
ger liner in operation late next 
year and either for some time 
or for a long time thereafter. 

The Hikawa Maru is Japan’s 
only ocean-going passenger liner 
currently in operation and is 
the only full-fledged passenger 
liner fit for an ocean voyage 
that Japan now owns. The ves- 
sel is assigned to the trans-Paci- 
fic service between Yokohama 
and Seattle, and is operated at 
the interval of about one month 
in the summer and about 1.5 to 
2 months in other seasons. 


Tramp Fleet Peak 


The world’s ocean-going 
tramp fleet (non-ore carrier 
tramps of 4,000 deadweight tons 
or above) has apparently reach- 
ed a peak in recent years and 
in several vears to come, NYK’s 
reSearch division observed last 
week. According to an NYK 
survey, the ocean-going ordinary 
tramp tonnage increased by 
about 1,020,000 tons, or 6.2 per 
cent In the year ended last 
March 31 to reach about 24,800,- 
000 deadweight tons. In the 
preceding year, the tonnage 
rose by 2,400,000, or 114 per 
ecnt, This means a considerable 
per cent decline in the expan- 
sion pace. Yet, ordinary tramp 
completions are still at a fairly 
high level. 

Shipbreakings have made a 
marked increase since the begin- 
ning of this year, NYK reported. 
it added that this trend appear- 
ec likely to continue for some 
time to come. NYK 


in the year ending next March 
31 at. well over the 1,000,000— 
DWT level. 

By flags, flag-of-convenience 
ships amounted to 8,090,000 tons, 
or 32.6 per cent of the total, or 
slightly less than as of March 
31, 1958. - . 


Wartime Ships 


Ships built during the war, in- 
cluding Liberty-type ships, ac- 
counted for as high as 50 per 
cent of the ordinary tramp ton- 


2245 Air France Paris-Frankfurt- 
Athens-Teheran-Delhi-Bangkok- | 
Saigon-Hongkong. 

1555 CPAL Hongk 


nage as of March 31 last. Thanks 
to the scrapping of old-age ships 


estimated | 
the tonnage of ships dismantled | 


and the joining of newly built 
ships in the fleet, the average 
deadweight of ordinary tramps 
exceeded 10,000 tons and their 
average service speed rose to 12 
knots. 


The Greeks turned out to be 
the world’s foremost operators 
of ordinary tramps with operat- 
ing tonnage totaling 8,700,000 
or an overwhelming 35 per cent 
of the total. This percentage, 
however, is somewhat less than 
as of March 31, 1958. On the 
other hand, the proportion of 
tramps operated by West Ger- 
man and Norwegian shipping 
companies increased somewhat. 

The tonnage of ordinary 
tramps under construction or on 
order: as of March 31 last was 
4.800,000 deadweight tons, far 
below the 640,000 tons of one 
year ago. 


Hitachi Dividend 


Hitachi Shipbuilding and En- 
gineering Co.'s board of direc- 
tors last week decided to de- 
clare a dividend of 15 per cent 
per annum for the last half-year 
ended Sept. 30. This dividend 
rate is the same as in the pre- 
ceding half-year. According to 
an income statement draft for 
the last half-year drawn up by 
the board last week, gross sales 
were ¥17,520 million against 
¥17,023 million in the previous 
term. Its net profits were 
¥1,711 million as compared with 
¥1,520 million in the preceding 
term. 

The board is due to submit its 
dividend decision and profit-and- 
loss statement draft to the share- 
holders’ general meeting on 
Nov. 30 for approval. Hitachi's 
paid-up capital is now ¥7,110 
million. 


Hakodate Dock Co. 


Hakodate Dock’s board of 
directors last week decided to 
pay a dividend of 8 per cent 
per annum for the last half-year 
term ended Sept. 30. This divi- 
dend compares with 10 per cent 
per annum for the preceding 
term. 


Hakodate’s gross receipts in 
the last half-year were ¥2,287 
million as against ¥3,182 million 
in the previous term and its net 
profits fell from ¥68 million to 
¥51 million. The , company’s 
paid-up capital is ¥540 million. 
Its shareholders’ general meet- 
ing is due Nov. 27. 


Mitsubishi Profits 


The board of directors of the 
Mitsubishi Nippon Heavy In- 
dustries, Ltd. last week decided 
to recommend a dividend of 12 
per cent per annum for the last 
half-year to its shareholders’ 
general meeting Nov. 30. 


The proposed dividend is the 
same.as for the previous half- 
year, ended March 31 last. 


A draft income statement 
drawn up by the board la&t week 
says that the gross sales in the 
last half-year were ¥14,602 mil- 
lion against ¥14,051 in the pre- 
vious term. 

The profits were, according to 
the statement draft, ¥952 mil- 
lion as compared with ¥915 mil- 
lion in the preceding term. 


Kuala Lumpur Wants 


Japanese Bridge 


KUALA LUMPUR (UPI)— 
Japanese know-how in the art 
of building ornamental bridges 
may be sought once the Kuala 
Lumpur Council goes ahead 
with plans to build a wooden 
bridge across Sydney Lake in 
the capital's picturesque Lake 
Gardens. 

The Lake Gardens Advisory 
Committee is of the opinion 
that the Japanese are tops when 
it comes to building short-span 
wooden bridges. ; 


U.S. Business 


STEEL MONKEY WRENCH 
Protracted strike finally hits 
lindustrial output, stock prices. 
ae Stock Prices vs. Production 
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Of GATT | 


By The Associated Press ) 
America’s campaign to check | 
ite drain of dollars abroad is) 
being waged at the face-to-face 
level in the parliament of world | 
trade at Tokyo. 
Undersecretary of State 
Douglas Dillon kicked off a 
four- week meeting of the na- 
tions of GATT, the General | 
Agreement on Tariffs and | 
Trade, last week, with a| 
strong plea for early easing of | 
barriers against U.S. and other | 
dollar bloc exports. | 
It produced public agreement | 
in principle from a majority of | 


the 37 nations attending, along | 
with some reservations. 

U.S. representatives are fol- 
lowing up by  buttonholing 
other delegates with the “open | 
your markets” pitch—followed 
by a soft “or else... .” 


The United States places 
great urgency in the _ plea, 
sources say, hoping for 4 


noticeable relaxation of anti- 
dollar trade barriers and a rise 
in exports of about 10 per cent 
reasonably early in the coming 
session of Congress. 

It has become obvious U.S. 
policymakers anticipate con- 
gressional and public pressure 
to trim the multibillion dollar 
deficit foreign exchange bal- 
ances—and if it can't be done 
by boosting exports it may have 
to come by cutting imports. 

Dillon virtually said so in his 
speech, warning that the United 
States cannot long tolerate an 
annual deficit, balancing all 
trade and aid, of $4,000 million. 
Continued discrimination, he 
warned, “will make it exceed- 
ingly difficult for the United 
States ... to maintain forward 
looking trade policies .. . either 
Wwe move ahead to get rid of 
outmoded restrictions or we 
can expect a resurgence of pro- 
tectionism.” 

He called for ending in the’ 
next few months the kind of 
import restrictions that hit | 
mainly goods sold in U.S. dol- 
lars such as American autos, 
machinery, farm and consumer 
items. 

A number of countries are 
balking with the same kind of 
argument used by the Ameri- 
cans. They fear opening mar- 
kets to U.S. products could pro- 
duce economic or political re- 
percussions at home that might 
reverse the trend of trade liber- 
alization. 

For example Italian delegates, 
already approached by the 
Americans, say Italy has moved 
as far as it can in opening mar- 
kets to its European neighbors. 
They argue relaxing the curbs 
on U.S. exports might bring 
results that would prompt 
Parliament to reconsider its’ 
whole trade policy. 

Austria says it will continue 
protecting its iron and steel in- 
dustry and agriculture. 

Japan has indicated it will 
relax barriers soon on some U.S. 
goods, including whisky, but 
apparently does not intend to 
go nearly as far as the U.S. 
would like. 

It is understood Japan par- 
ticularly is being warned about 
possible strong U.S. feeling for 
retaliation against Japanese 
goods if Japan’s extensive pro- 
tection is maintained. The Japa- 
nese say their improved trade 
picture is still precarious, espe- 
cially since more than a dozen 
nations sitll reserve the right to 
deny most-favored-nation treat- 
ment to Japanese goods. 

Markets for American goods 
are being widened meanwhile 
in a number of countries, in- 
cluding Scandinavia, France 
and Britain. 

Another major question be- 
fore the trade parliament in- 
volves the serious exporting 
troubles of have-not nations, 
which are hardly sharing in the 
industrialized countries’ pros- 
perity. 

“Seven out of 10 human be- 
Ings in the world today live in 
what are known as underdevel- 
oped nations,” Shri Nityanand 
Kanungo, Commerce Minister 
of India, reminded a session. 

Related to the retarded na- 
tions’ trade troubles is wide- 
spread worry whether the effect 
of the new integrated trade 
blocs in Europe will be to de- 
press exports and living stand- 
ards in nonbloc countries. 

Dillon urged the European 
Common Market nations of 
Belgium, Holland, Luxemburg, 


France, West Germany and 
Italy to stress liberal licles 
toward the outside and allay 


such fears. 

The Common Market nations 
announced a decision formally 
to study what they can do for 
undeveloped countries. 

Britain, Norway. Switzerland 
and Sweden pledged that the 
new trade bloc they are form- 
ing with Portugal, Denmark 
and Austria, to be called the 
“European Free Trade Associa- 
tion (EFTA),” will maintain 
outward-looking policies. 

Protectionism for farmers is 
under heavy attack, with the 
United States a main target for 
criticism from cheese, butter 
and dried milk selling coun- 
tries, 

The United States has indicat- 
ed it views the 1960-61 world 
tariff conference it proposed an 
excellent opportunity to negoti- 
ate the European Common 
Market tariff downward. 

Other nations say their tariff 
rates are already low and 
dramatic results cannot be ex- 
pected, especially if the indus- 
trial powers insist too much on 
reciprocity. 

India, Brazil and Australia 
want the meet to negotiate on 
non-tariff trade barriers, such 
as internal taxes, a move gen- 
erally opposed by West Ger- 
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- EMPLOYMENT 
Bes Situation Wanted 


AMERICAN. Age 42. Just retired 
from USAF seeks employment as 
salesman at American Military 
Bases. Also experienced in trans- 
portation. Box 79, Japan Times, 
Tokyo. 


COLLEGE student wants houseboy 
position to learn English more 
practically, salary no object, live- 
in. Kiyohiro Ichikawa, ¢/o Anjo, 
o. 380, Waseda Tsurumaki-cho, 
Shinjuku-ku. 


COPYING ~ SECOND] 


Done While you Wait 


NO TAX CAMERAS 


Just for Tourists 
INT'L PHOTO SERVICE (27-3335) 


WIKKATSU ARCADE "73; 


Tokyo 

MECHANICAL ENGINEER BS. 
American engineering college grad- 
uate Japanese, has good recommen- 
dation. 20 years experience design, 
estimate, erection, supervision of 
industrial process system, chemical 
plant, synthetic fiber machineries, 
POL, power, air conditioning. 
Available immediately. Reply Box 
84, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


YOUNG German national desires 
employment in Japan. Educated in 
Switzerland, speaks four languages, 
knowledge foreign trade, presently 
living in Philippines. Write Box 
569, Japan Times, Tokyo, 


Help Wanted 


MAID cooking full-time, light 
house work, must have experience, 
English speaking. and reading. 
Washington Heights 263-3678. 


AMERICAN School in Japan posi- 
tion available U.S. qualified girls 
physical education teacher. 712-0495. 


TELEPRINTER Operator required 
by Airline. Must possess thorough 
knowledge teleprinter system work- 
ing and ability punched tapes. Also 
must be capable carry out minor 
adjustments to equipment. Apply 
stating experience and qualifica- 
tions. Box 80, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


DESIRE to employ young man and 
young woman for sales counter 
Tachikawa area. English conversa- 
tion required. Reply. with photo 
Box 81, Japan Tim okyo. 


DRIVER for A 
and working congftions if experi- 
enced live out Yokohama. Call 
Yokohama 2-9459. 


EXPERIENCED chauffer for Amer- 
ican executive. English conversa- 
tion, neat appearance, manners and 
good references necessary. Send 
picture and personal history to 
Nihombashi P.O. Box 126. 


TEACHER American for English 
conversation school in Tokyo. Va- 
ecancies for evening classes. Send 
brief personal history Box 567, 
Japan Times, Tokyo. 


EXPERIENCED freight solicitors 
required by large American steam- 
ship company. English knowledge 
essential. Apply Box 83, Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 


AMERICAN magazine writer seeks 
well-educated English speaking 
young Japanese Guide-Interpreter- 
Assistant for four to six weeks 
extensive Japanese travel. 12,000 
weekly plus all expenses. Hard 
work and long hours. Apply in own 
hand-writing Box 87, Japan Times, 
Tokyo, ‘ 


AMERICANS, Europeans: Oppor- 
tunity with American Company 
for ambitious young man for per- 
manent employment, good pay. 
Write P.O. Box 6, Azabu, Tokyo. 


DRIVER long experienced with 
knowledge of English and good re- 
commendations wanted by Cuban 
Embassy. Call: 40-0512. 


n good salary 


Automobiles—Wanted to Buy — 


STATION-WAGON. Adcvertiser in- 
terested buying 9 seater station wa- 
gon direct from owner. Reply de- | 
tails price ete. Box 757, Japan | 
Times, Osaka, ° 


1958-7 Models Wanted. Let’s Sell | 
Your Vehicles to Privates Direct. 

Customers Waiting. Call John | 
50-0649, 9892 fFreeinf-No Obliga- | 
tion. | 


oem 


SELLING yout car? Please call 


Housing—For Rent | 


YOKOHAMA West Bluff 32 teubo | 
house 200 tsubo land available 16 
Noverrber Western hice lawn. 
Cooper 86-5841, 9-6. 


Wanted to Rent 


OFFICE SPACE—Foreign firm re- 
quires about 45/60 tsubo office space 
downtown Tokyo, preferably Maru- 
nouchi erea. Box 63, Japan Times, 
Tokyo. 


' 


HOUSE BUREAU Co., Ltd. Your re- | 
liable housing agency for foreign- 
ers, handling appraisal & sales. 


Streetcar-stop). 


REFRIGERATOR 12 cubic feet with 


65 pound freezer; 4 burner gas stove 


TOKYO (nee VWCA) LUO Fm PA 


Service 


HELP YOUR BUSINESS WORK. 
Correct and quick service. Typing, 


aa F ae o< aon one RENTER: SP, ATTA OO aD | Printing, stenograph, yg? 
anc give e cnance to deal W and bookkeeping. Please ca i- 
you. Any make. Year. Model | MISCELLANEOUS | buya-ku. Tel: 40-6068. 
TSUDA AUTO 7191. om saacdendiattanseinniies 
=AS Lethe For Sale RUGS, Uphoistery, inexpensively 
* = | harmlessly cleaned in your home. 
HOUSING BEDS — La Bea Maker im Usable same day. Colors revive, 
Japan Speciai Sizes Made to Order. pile unmats, rise’, Stateside Equip- 
Orienta:s Bed Co. No. 31, 2-chome,| ment JBS Company 985-0746. 
Wanted to Buy Shirogane-Daimachi, Shiba. Tokyo 
Tel: 44-0322, 1023/4 (C-Ave. front; «= +... ye 
LAND or HOUSE. Call TOKYO! of Kamiosaki Business Opportunity 


FOREIGN resident will invest in 
business with future. Can contri- 


GOTO APARTMENT — Air-condi-| 
tioned, unfurnished, bath, not run- | 
ning water, TV antenna. private 


maidroom, telephone, modern con- 


veniences, lawn yard, Denenchofu 


Park cozy 1 bedroom apartment 
¥20,000. Others. Tokyo House Bu- 
reau, 50-2496/8. 


sunny  living-diningroom w/real 
fire place nice kitchen bathroom 
laundry room garden telephone 
carport ¥45,000. SHIBUYA modern 
2 bedroom bungalow ¥40,000— 
¥30,000. Saratoga 59-7674, 59-7675, 


ATTRACTIVE 3-bedroom residence 
in serene atomosphere, spacious 
livingroom, diningroom, maidroom, 
tiled bathroom, telephone, yard 
¥50,000, 23-4031, 23-5846 METRO. 
AZABU: Californian style 2 bed- 
room bungalow charming living- 
diningroom maidroom beautiful 
tiled bathroom 2 toilets garden, 
drive in, good 
BRANDNEW '75,000. 48-1733, 3799 
Sun Corporation. 


AZABU!! comfortable fiat for 
bachelor, completely furnished 
¥20,000—¥30,000. Western-style 1 
bedroom house ¥27,000. 2 bedroom 
bungalow 36,000. 48-2029, 48-3786. 
Western. 


3 BEDROOM house partly furnish- 
ed refrigerator gas stove Diesel oil 
heat. Telephone mornings Yoko- 
hama 8-2488/9. 


DENENCHOFU graceful & decent 
3 bedroom house mosaic floored 
spacious livingroom with fireplace 
‘separate oversize diningroom kitch- 
en maidroom bathroom storage 
telephone garden parking-lot 60,- 
000. 56-4875. 


FOR CHANCELLERY, CENTRALLY 
heated 130 tsubo mansion with 35, 
24 & 20 mats other 8 rooms near 
GERMAN EMBASSY '¥200,000. 
Further particulars ARIKADO 
48-7290, 7358, 7066. 


FULLY-FURNISHED western 3 
bedroom independent; neighboring 
Washington Heights, 7 rooms, kit- 
chen, tiled bathroom, telephone, 
lawn, drive-in ¥100,000. (2) Class- 
A, semi-western 3 bedroom house, 


telephone, drive-in, spacious yard, 
¥60,000. (3) Yodobashi-40th, west- 
ern independent 3 rooms plus spaci- 
ous livingroom, kitchen, tiled bath- 


room, telephone, lawn, garage, 
745,000. Many others 
¥200,000. Call 30-2865, 33-5413, 


33-8787, Nakajima. 


ESTABLISHED foreign firm re- 
quires English speaking male at 
least 5 years’ experience in export 
of sundry goods, purchasing from 
manufacturers, shipping, office pro- 
cedures. Knowledge of Spanish or 
French desirable. Good prospect 
for right man. Send personal his- 
tory and copy of references to Box 
566, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


EXPERIENCED accountant with 
good references required by foreign 
company. Reply kept confidential. 
Apply stating salary desired to Box 
568, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


SALESMAN to work exclusive ter- 
ritory for American company. Any 
nationality but must speak fluent 
English. Call Mr. Weston 92-7107, 


AUTOMOBILES 


1856 OLDSMOBILE 88 Super, pow- 
er brake, power steering, radio, 
heater, color: coral white, excel- 
lent condition, Call Tokyo 9198-364 
(office) 9496-8191 (residence), 


1957 FORD-CONSUL available for 
inspection from 9;00—15:00 Novem- 
ber 4-7, at Polish Embassy, No. 39, 
Yakuoji-cho, Ichigaya, Shinjuku- 
ku. Bids will be received at Infor- 
mation Desk until 16 hours Novem- 
ber 9, 1959. Bidder shall take 
duties, license fees and any other 
charges for his personal account. 
Seller reserves right to refuse any 
or all bids. 


Wanted to Buy 


ANY make year, model used car, 
top price, cash payment. Call now 
HIBIYA MOTORS, 59-5471, Nearby 
Imperial Hotel. 


PRIVATE party desires 1957 Chevro- 
let or Ford Four-door, 
dealers. Telephone Mr. Wada, 
72-2144 preferably in Japanese 
(evening). 


ANY CAR any make year. Future 
delivery welcomed. Top price free 
information. NEW TIG MOTORS, 
37-7429, 37-7237. 


BUYING all cars in this country!! 
Any make, year, model, late model 
welcomed, cash payment. For gen- 
erous appraisal call us right away 
“TOKYO SALES” Ministry Ave. 
and 15th 34-0476, 7330, 3265. 


1958 1957 1956 Cadillac, Oldsmobile, 
Buick, Benz, Ford, Chevrolet, we 
need 50 cars at least. Call now 
46-4854 Pilot Auto. 


MERCEDES-BENZ, Volkswagen, 
Buick, Chevrolet and any other 
used cars. Call 45-0161/9. Yanase 
Automobile Company, Shibaura, 
Tokyo. 


1957 MODEL only—1957 MODEL 
only Immediate payment Call 
HIBIYA MOTORS 59-5471 Nearby 
Imperial Hotel. 


many and some other European 
countries. 


WANTED good 1957, 1956, 1955 car. 
Specially Ford. €ali 50-9405 NEW 
EMPIRE MOTORS. 


MODERNIZED 2-bedroom houses 
livingroom diningroom spacious kit- 
chen bathroom maidroom telephone 
drive-in nice yard Azabu ‘40,000, 
¥50,000 (furnishable). Similar 3- 
bedroom fully furnished houses 
near American School ‘60,000, 
¥75,000. Pacific 56-1920, 56-0214. 


NEAR Washington Heights semi- 
western style 40 tsubo 3-bedroom 
house, livingroom, diningroom, 
maidroom, large kitchen, tiled 
bathroom, drive-in ¥59,000. 40-5920" 
Fujiyama. 


ROPPONGI vicinity independent 
bungalow 2-bedrooms, drive-in 
745.000. Furnished apartment well 
constructed 2-bedrooms telephone 
40,000. Washington Heights vici- 
nity quiet neighborhood semi 
western-style 2 or 3 bedrooms 
parking-lot garden ‘50,000. Green 
Park gate bungalow 2-bedrooms 
¥26,000. Star 28-2613/4. 


neighborhood | 


maidroom, kitchen, tiled bathroom, | 


outboard, inboard Marine engine, 
Hi-Fi Heartkit, and others. Cooper 
Yokohama 8-5841, 9—5. 


telephone, parking area. Roppongi pianos: Various GERMAN AMER- 
Crossing 48-8505/9. ICAN USED PIANOS best condi- 
tion. New “PRIMATONE” Up- | 
DAIKAN-YAMA TOKYU APARS> | rights and grand ¥215,000 up 10 
MENT 1 room Apt. available.| months installments. Rent pianos 
For further information, please. available anytime ¥3,500 up. Re- 
call: 46-5291/5. | pairing, refinishing and buying 
ern, large livingroom, diningroom, | machi. Naka-ku, Yokohama, Tel: 
| ® 


| TORIT HANDBAGS Imperial Hotel 
755,000. Near Washington Heights | 


2 bedroom home 45,000. Green | 


Arcade. Afternoon or evening of 
rare silk brocade and entirely hand 
_made; colors: black, navy or 
| brown: ¥2,500. Handbags fashion- 
/ed to match your dress by A-1 
| artists of over 30 years experience. 


ATTRACTIVE 2 bedroom house Tel: 59-1700. CPO Box 85, Tokyo. 


Wanted to Buy 


| REFRIGERATOR, Air Conditioner, 
| REFRIGERATOR, Air Conditioner, 
DEEP FREEZER. Gas Range TV. 
DEEP FREEZER. Oil Heater, TV 
fel. 33-0864. 33-3932. 


OIL HEATER, Refrigerator, Deep 
Freezer, Air Conditioner, Washer, 
Gas Stove. Best price and repair- 
ing. Call anytime quickly Fujita 
| Co. 76-8146/7, 


OTL HEATER, REFRIGERATOR, 
|AIR CONDITIONER, washing ma- 
chine, TV, Ete. Call 28-6800, 28-6065. 


AIR CONDITIONER shotgun, golf 
club, oil heater, television, type- 
writer, refrigerator, gas range, 
washing machine, camera, tape 
recorder. Tel: 83-7697, 7993. 


Dial 50-2496/8, 10th & Mita. with large oven; kitchen utensils; | "Ute Knowledge markets, business 
living. bedroom furniture; baby — Box Ti, Japan Times, 
For Rent carriage; ete. Call 95-3217 from 9—5. | *°*"°- 

DIAL. 33-8787, 33-3413, 30-2865| DICTAPHONE TIME MASTER. Personal 
Nakajima’s Handles favorable | LATEST MODEL IN PERFECT 
Houses Apartments Office stands| CONDITION. TEL: 58-1441/5. JAPANESE young lady would like 
Ave. “KK” close 10th (Opposite | to correspond with American for 
Gasoline Station). Address 3, Koji-; OLLIVETTE typewriter portable studying English. Please write to 
machi 6-chome. | $60, Shotgun, Contax 1.5 $140, Rose- Box 85, Japan Times, Tokyo. 

~~ /pro Lung extra tanks $65, Yacht, 


Medical 


KING’S CLINIC Theodor King 
|M.D, Physician & Surgeon, tabora- 
tory tests, X-Ray Yazaki Bidg. 
Roppongi, Azabu, Tokyo 48-7587. 
10:00-13:00 17:00-18:00. 


DENTIST DR. KIMURA, 7th floor 
| Takashimaya Dept Store, Nihon- 
bashi (Ginza Street) 10:00 a.m.—6 
pm. Cal) 27-9000 for appointment 
English spoken. Monday closed. 


BUTLER DENTAL CLANIC Hours 
9 am.5 p.m. Saturday: 9 a.m.— 
12 noon Room 749, Marunouchi 
Building, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo. Teil. 20-3792. 


PLASTIC & COSMETIC SURGERY 
Jujin-Hospital, near Shimbashi 
Station, Ginza side (next to Sanwa 
Bank). Tel: 57-2111/8. Hours: 9:00 
a.m.—o:30 p.m. 


COSMETIC & PLASTIC Surgery 
| N.E.T. consultation. Dr. Furukawa 
| Chiyoda Clinic, ist Basement of 
Nikkatsu Hotel, Hibiya, Tokyo 
Tel: 27-9872. 


DR. RR. TATEYAMA: Venereai 
Disease, Pregnancy Test. Sehind 
Imperial Hotel & Yuraku-za, along- 
side railroad. Spoken English, 
French, German, Yurakucho 1-14, 
Hours 12:00-18:00 Tel: 59-7054. 


| DENTIST Dr. S. AKIO NISSAI 
DENTAL CLINIC Tel. 27-5311 Nik- 
| katsu Arcade Hibiya. Nikkatsu In- 
| ternational Bidg. 


DENTIST K. UZUKA  D.D.S. 
(Penn., U.S.) Ph. Dr. F.1.C.D. Room 
651 Marunouchi Bidg. Office Hours: 
9 am—4 p.m. Tel: 20-3648. 


For Rent 


PIANO upright 88 keys brandnew 
for rent, monthly ¥3,500. Quarter- 
ly or longer period terms arranged, 
security required. Box 86, Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 


Instruction 


FRENCH teacher from Paris, gives 
French conversation and grammar 
jlessons. Reply Box 559, Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 


JAPANESE lessons given by ex- 
perienced and qualified Japanese. 
Terms moderate. Apply Box 4, 
Japan Times, Tokyo. 


INSURANCE It's the Settlement of 
claims that counts. An agent who 
helps you is the service you want. 
We cover your risk in any part 
of Japan by telephone. Try our 
Service Yamagata Insurance Agen- 
| &- Tel: 27-2700/3. 


Pets 


ATTENTION dog lovers — FREE 
OOK—From the famous Research 


Kennels where Gaines Dog Foods | 


are developed, 244 lavishly illus- 
trated pages on dog care, feeding, 
|training. Write for free copy to 
Hen Gaines. Dept. Z P.O. Box 
|1010. Kankakee, [Illinois. Offer 
\limited to U.S. servicemen and 
| their families while supply lasts. 


AKC—JKC AIREDALE PUPPIES 
for sale. 2 months old. Call Yoko- 
hama 3-3962. 


Restaurant 


SUN-YA Chinese Restaurant: Ave. 
“A” Between 10th, 12th St. No. 1. 
4-chome, Tarmura-cho, Shiba, Mi- 
hp Tokyo. Tel: 43-1566, 2962, 


Service 


DETECTIVE CHUO AGENCY 
whole country organization. High- 
est and speedy investigating serv- 
ice. Head Office: 10-3 chome, 
Ogawa-machi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 
Tel: 29-9435, 0368/9, 2356/9. 


SECOND floor apartment on Ka- 
sumi-cho Azabu, 2 large bedrooms, | 
large livingroom, dining kitchen, | 
tiled bath, maidroom, 50,000. | 
Owner Nishimoto 408-1936. 


SOUTHWEST of town pure west- 
ern several house, large sitting- 
room, diningroom, 2—3 bedrooms, | 
clean kitchen, modern bathroom, 
garden, drive-in, telephone. 27-2705, 
27-2397 SOUTHWEST. 


WASHINGTON Heights & Ameri- 
can School vicinities BRANDNEW 
og beautiful western 3 bedroom 
ouse;: spacious livingroom, din- 
ingroom, maidroom, 2 bathrooms, 
telephone, lawn garden, carport 
¥50,000, ¥75,000, deluxe 100,000, 
(completely furnished) 60,000, 
¥100,000 (negotiable). Also Cali- 
fornian style (centrally heated) 2 
bedroom bungalow w/nice garden 
755,000, ¥72,000. Overseas, 56-2988, 
56-5281. 


WELL-bullt 3-4 bedroom house, 
spacious livingroom, diningroom, 
kitchen, bathroom, maidroom, tele- 
phone, storage, garden, garage, Ao- 
yama. 33-6363, 33-8768. Eastern. 


WESTERN style independent house 
with telephone; 2 bedrooms, com- 
fortable livingroom, clean kitchen, 
tiled bathroom, veranda, lawn 
yard ‘31,000. Also 3 bedroom 
house with telephone, lawn garden 
— Washington Heights— 

chu area. 40-0707, 40-4630 Oka- | 
mura. 


Open doily 10 o.m.—7 p.m. 
Hibiya Pork Corner, Tokyo 


Transistor Radio 
& Tapecorder 


NO TAX 
FOR 


FOREIGN VISITORS 
Nikketsu Arcede nee 


Nikkatsu Int'l Bidg., 
(27) 6236 @ 6237 


DR. M. OGAWA Optometrist, eyes 
tested and glasses fitted. Tokyo 
Gankyo-in Hospital. Office hours 
10 a.m. 4 p.m. 351 3rd floor Maru- 
nouchi Building, Chiyoda-ku, To- 
kyo. Tel: 20-4616. 


DR. MATSUMOTO’'S DENTAL 
CLINIC Shigeaki Matsumoto Ortho- 
donist (Tachikawa Hospital Ortho- 
dontic Specific Consultant: Before 
Tokyo Army Hospital Dental 
Adviser) Dr. Suzuki (Oral Surgery) 
Dr. Hayata (Operative) Dr. Keishi 
Matsumoto (Prothetic). Hours 9:00 
—18:00 Tel: 92-0534, 23-7448. 


—- + 


FUJI CLINIC Samuel Fujikawa 
M.D. Harajuku, Shibuya (off Yoyogi 
St., near Norwegian Embassy). Ap- 
pointment and house calis. Tel. 
40-4360. 


INTERNATIONAL DENTAL CLIN- 
Ic. Service Hours: 10:00-18:00 
SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR FOR- 
EIGN PATIENTS Telephone ap- 
| pointment accepted Dr. Shimada, 
| Dr. Mineta, Dr. Ohtsuka, 5th Floor 
_ 545, Kokusai Kanko Bidg.. Yaesu 
Entrance opposite 
Tel: 23-0755/7. 


Sight-Seeing Tours 


TOKYO Sight-seeing — Maximum 
enjoyment. Minimum expense. 
| Pigeon Bus DeLuxe Motor-coaches: 
| carefully planned routes (Morning, 
Afternoon. Night, One-day tours) 
English-speaking hostess. Tel: 
23-0566/8. 


HARADA tailor Harada’s suits. 
Harada tailor Harada’s suit. Shiba 
Kamiya-cho, Minato-ku, corner of 
B-15th 43-3060, 3131. 


Main Tokyo Restaurant 
Ginza 6-chome Behind ‘ 

Matsuzakaya Dept. Store — 

Tel: (57) 9271/5 

Free Entertainment 

Japanese Folk Dancing, etc. 
Omori: On the Bay—1l-chome 
Omori (Omori-Shinchi) 
Ota-ku. Tel: (76) 6766/8 
| Yokohama Branch: Basha 
Michi Near Takarazuka 
' Theater. Tel: (8) 6054 


A Prodact of Ford, Germany 
Japan & overseas deliveries 


For details contact 


American Motors Co., Lid. 


2nd Street & G Ave. 
Yokohama Phone 84327/8 
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A New Traffic Law 


The Police Agency and other authorities concerned are 
studying a new traffic bill for early submission to the 


legislature. 


The existing Road Traffic Control Law, in spite of the 
11 partial amendments it has undergone since its enactment 
in 1947, is patently out of tune with the present-day con- 


ditions of traffic in this country. 


Around 1947, for instance, 


there were about 200,000 motor vehicles on Japan’s roads, 
and the number has since increased by about 260 per cent. 
At the same time, the number of traffic accidents and 


law violations has been constantly on the increase. 


During 


1958, a grand total of 12 million traffic law infractions was 


reported. 


Thus, the attempt at replacing the existing law with 
one more in accord with the realities of traffic is a welcome 


move. 


Although the bill is not yet at a stage where the work- 
ing draft can be published, we have reasons to believe that 
several important points are to be incorporated in it. 


Basic to the revision attempt is the name of the bill 
itself. Whereas the law in force today implies a code for 
“control” of traffic, the proposed version is to be named 


in all likelihood the Road Traffic Law. 


That is, the new 


law is to concern not methods of “controlling” traffic but 
how road traffic should be handled and how public roads 


should be used. 


In this sense, the approach may be said 


to be a more constructive one than what the present law 


signifies. 


Some of the specific features to be seen in the law 
to come include provisions for the protection of the pedes- 


trian against automotive vehicles. 


Japan has been notori- 


ous among civilized nations for lacking proper safeguards 
both in terms of law and the attitude of the motorist to 


the man on foot. 


In. this respect we hope that the new law will have 
effective provisions to enable pedestrians to cross the street 
without endangering life or limb. 

For greater safety in traffic on the road, the powers of 


the traffic. police officer will. 


be augmented. He will be 


authorized, for instance, to remove an illegally parked car 
whereas today all he can do is to give the driver a ticket— 
and only when he finds the driver at that. 


Stricter measures are likely to be incorporated in the 
new law against drunken driving. The existing statute 
stipulates that “one must not drive a vehicle under the in- 


fluence of liquor.” 


Under the new law, however, a traffic 


officer might have a wider latitude of authority in deter- 
mining whether or not a person is fit to drive and accord- 


ingly restraining him. 


While charges are expected to be made regarding many 
other aspects of the traffic law, another important feature 
of the proposed piece of legislation is provision for heavier 
penalties for an offender who kills or injures pedestrians. 

At present, the penalty is usually a fine ranging from 
the maximum of ¥3,000 to the minimum of ¥500. This is 
clearly unreasonable in the case of a motorist charged with 
negligent manslaughter particularly when we realize that 
the maximum penalty for a violation of the metric system 


law is as much as ¥50,000. 


In this connection, however, we should like to suggest 


a revolutionary reform. 


While imposing penalties upon 


traffic law violators is important, the volume of work to 
be handled by the single traffic court in Tokyo is so heavy 
at present that there is a tremendous waste of time and 
energy from the standpoint of the national economy. 


Even if the matter is one of paying a fine of ¥500, a 


person is very often kept waiting for 
allowed formally to plead guilty. 


ours before he is 
Of course, an argument 


may be made in favor of the present situation that this 
forced waiting in itself has a deterrent effect on a potential 
repeater in traffic law violation. 

But our suggestion is to change the procedure so that 
an offender may pay the penalty at the local police station 
which has given him a ticket. 

We are aware that the trial, even though an extremely 
perfunctory one, is required because of the constitutional 
provision that no criminal penalty shall be imposed “except 
according to procedure established by law.” 

Either a new interpretation of this provision or renam- 
ing the fine as something else might enable the change 


we propose. 


If the authorities concerned are apprehensive that such 
a reform might decrease the deterrent effect of the penalty 
itself, then the fine involved can be increased so as to make 


it equally painful. 


Furthermore, it would be killing two Birds with one 
stone if such a fine is channeled into a fund to be used ex- 
clusively for the improvement of Japan’s roads. 


Weekly News Review 


Freer Trade, Vietnamese Reparations Debated at GATT, Diet 


The GATT conference for 
freer trade and the 33rd extra- 
ordinary session of the Japanese 
legislature commanded attention 
during the last week. 

Attended by some 400 dele- 
gates and observers represent- 
ing 42 countries and 31 inter- 
national organizations, the 15th 
general meeting of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
is one of the largest internation- 
al conferences held in Japan. 

The choice of Tokyo as its 
site signifies that Asia is gain- 
ing importance in world trade. 
The need to expand exports 
from underdeveloped countries 
further was one of the three 
main topics at the GATT minis- 
terial conference, which ended 
Thursday. 

The GATT session thus enter- 
ed its more technical phase Fri- 
day, which is scheduled to end 
on Nov. 21. 

Earlier on Tuesday, U.S. Un- 
dersecretary of State Douglas 
Dillon urged removal of remain- 
ing trade restrictions, saying 
“We strongly feel that the time 
has come to do away with dis- 
criminatory restrictions alto- 
gether.” He also said: “Either 
we move ahead to get rid of out- 
moded trade restrictions or we 
can expect a resurgence of pro- 
tectionism and restrictive ac- 
tion.” 

For Liberalization 

Foreign Minister Alichiro 
Fujiyama also told the same 
session that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment was determined to eli- 
minate trade restrictions at the 
earliest possible date. 

In view of the recent im- 
provements in Japan’s trade bal- 
ance, liberalization of imports 
has been frequently suggested 
of late in this country, 

On the other hand, Japan is 


By KAZUO KURODA 


much concerned with the pros- 
pects of receiving full GATT 
privil At present, England 
and 13 other countries are with- 
holding most - favored - nation 
treatment to this country. 


In his speech, Dillon ex- 
pressed strong support to “Ja- 
pan’s hopes for full and equal 
treatment with other nations 
under GATT.” On Thursday, 
Malaya disclosed that it was 
contemplating to give Japan full 
benefits of the General Agree- 


Highlights 


GATT 15th general meet- 
ing. (Oct. 26) 

Diet opens 33rd extra ses- 
sion. (Oct, 26) 

Korean repatriates conform 
with Red Cross procedure. 
(Oct. 27) 

Kono leaves for U.S, (Oct. 

) 
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Ishibashi suggests Kishi's 
retirement. (Oct. 27) 

Gen. Genda returns from 
U.S. (Oct. 26) 


ment next spring, when the new 
Japan-Malaya trade agreement 
would be signed. 


Another important topic in 
the ministerial conference was 
the problem of regional econom- 
ic integration like the European 
Economic Community. Japan 
expressed the hope that these 
integrations would not prove 
a to outsider na- 
tions, 


Meanwhile, the 33rd extraordi- 
nary Diet was opened last Mon- 
day for a 50-day session. The 
party lineup in the Diet had 
been changec with the secession 
of the Nishio group from the 
Socialist Party. The splinter 
group, functioning as a Diet 
unit called the Socialist Club, 


New British Books 


LONDON—With the printing 
strike over, the books* come 
pouring in again, and there is 
a good selection of new novels. 
An unusual one is The Dark- 
ness Outside by George John- 
ston (Collins 15s.), which has 
as its background an archaeol- 
ogical search for the treasures 
of an old civilization. The lead- 
er of the expedition rescues an 
old Englishman whom he finds 
unconscious in the desert; he 
brings him back to the camp, 
and the old man then starts to 
prophesy a terrible doom for 
them all—an advancing horde 
has already overrun Europe, he 
says, and soon will reach them. 
Although at first the members 
of the team dismiss his bab- 
blings as nonsense, so cut off 
are they from the rest of the 
world, that gradually, they 
become affected in their different 
ways by superstitious fear and 
rising panic. Apart from the 
interesting psychological aspect, 
the story is most absorbing, 
with an ending which is terrify- 
ing and exciting. 


Between Then and Now by 
Alba de Cesedes (Cape, 13s.6d.) 
has been translated into Eng- 
lish by Isabel Quigley. The nar- 
rator, Irene, is a woman of 35 
living on her own in Rome: 
she has broken with her con- 
ventional family and fiance, is 
working as a journalist, and has 
become the mistress of Pietro, 
an intellectual writer. She has 
all the freedom she desires, but 
she finds herself bereft and con- 
fused when Erminia, her little 
maid, suddenly leaves her. Her 
state of mind forces her to a 
new examination of her own 
attitudes and values—has she 
found greater happiness in her 
break with the past? There is 


Trade Liberalization 

The Government is urged to 
clarify its plan before the cur- 
rent extraordinary Diet to 
liberalize foreign exchange and 
trade. In his Diet speech deli- 
vered at the outset of the cur- 
rent session, Finance Minister 
Fisaku Sato emphasized liberal- 
ization of foreign exchange and 
trade is*now a worldwide trend 
and therefore the Government 
will be positive in its push for 
liberalization. Sato, however, 
failed to clarify how to liberal- 
ize foreign exchange and trade. 
The Government, in the circum- 
stances, is urged to be accurate 
in estimating possible adverse 
effects of the liberalization 
measures on industry as well 
as employment and not to err 
in measures to cope with the 
developing situation.—Yomiuri 
Shimbun 


On the second day of the min- 
isterial conference of the 15th 
session of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade held 
in Tokyo last week, U.S. Under- 
secretary of the State Douglas 
Dillon called for the need of 
trade liberalization and urged 
14 GATT member nations to 
stop discriminating against 
Japanese exports. The 14 coun- 
tries have applied the GATT 
escape clause (Article 35) 
against exports from Japan on 
the ground that Japanese ex- 
port products manufactured by 
low-wage workers would have 
harmful repercussions on their 
domestic .industries. It should 
be noted, however, that the 
“low-wage” standard of Japa- 
nese workers (about one-ninth 
that of American workers) is 
attributable to the low per- 


Press Comments Summarized 


capita national income of $260 
(figure for 1958) against $2,043 
in the United States (1956). In 
other words, Japan's low wage 
is proportionate throughout the 
Japanese economic structure. 
—Chubu Nippon Shimbun (Na- 
goya) 


Underdeveloped nations * in 
Asia and other parts of the 
world are now proving a 
stumbling block in the liberal- 
ization of foreign exchange and 
trade. As pointed out in the 
recent International Monetary 
Fund session and in the Tokyo 
session of GATT, advanced na- 
tions are finding it needless to 
restrict imports as a means to 
balance their international pay- 
ment accounts. However, less 
developed nations are still re- 
quired to restrict imports and 
this situation is preventing the 
liberalization of foreign  ex- 
change and trade by other na- 
tions. In the case of Japan, 
this nation is required to im- 
port first from other Asian na- 
tions in order to export. Should 
Japan liberalize foreign ex- 
change and trade, it may be re- 
quired to stop bilateral transac- 
tions with the rest of Asia. In 
order to tide over the dilemma, 
it will be vital for the nation to 


help develop less developed na- P° 


tions.—Nihon Keizai Shimbun 


Education White Paper 

The Education Ministry has 
just made public what may be 
termed “a white paper on 
Japan's education.” It is be- 
lieved that the so-called white 
paper will prove good reference 
data for study of Japanese educa- 
tion because it is difficult to 
find any other adequate data 
and statistics published by the 
ministry so far. In a word, the 


white paper is a comparison of 
Japan’s educational standard 
with that of such principal na- 
tions of the world as the United 
States, France, West Germany 
and the Soviet Union, The white 
paper has made clear that there 
is a number of problems facing 
Japan’s education circles, For 
instance, it has been made clear 
that Japan is far behind other 
advanced nations in the field of 
education for working youths 
as well as physically or ment- 
ally handicapped children.— 
Asahi Shimban 


Khrushchev’s Speech 

Soviet Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev made a report on 
his Government's foreign policy 
at the last-day session of the 
Supreme Soviet Saturday. It was 
almost impossible for the world 
to find anything particularly 
new in his speech. But it was 
noteworthy that Premier 
Khrushchev touched on France’s 
Algeria policy, stressing that 
French President Charles de 
Gaulles’ bid made on the basis 
of the principle of self-deter- 
mination of peoples will greatly 
contribute toward solution of the 
Algeria problem. France is op- 
sed to an early summit con- 
ference between the West and 
East reportedly because of worry 
over the Soviet Union's possible 
opposition to its Algerian policy. 
Thus viewed, it may be possible 
to say that the Soviet Premier's 
reference to the Algerian pro- 
blem may serve to eliminate the 
French worry on the Soviet 
stand to a certain extent. There- 
fore, the Soviet Premier’s re- 
marks may serve to pave the 
way for an early West-East top- 
level gathering. — Mainichi 

bun 


much subtle observation in this 
book, and it is beautifully writ- 
ten. 

A rather weird, but very fun- 
ny book is Broadstrop in Season 
by Robert Kee (Secker & War- 
burg, 18s.) Simon Broadstrop, 
amiable bachelor and ex-public 
schoolboy, meets Lubchik, a 
mysterious young man from 
the Ukraine, who is determined 
to launch himself into English 
high society. Broadstrop be- 
comes caught with him in the 
dizzy round of a London “sea- 
son,” and their adventures 
among the debs, the waiters at 
the Ritz Hotel, and in the shad- 
ier Soho public houses, are hi- 
larious and acutely detailed. 
The book has a bizarrely tragic 
ending—not to be taken too 
seriously! 


A book of science fiction 
which painfully emphasizes the 
world’s biggest problem is Level 
Seven by Mordecai Roshwald 
(Heinemann, 15s). It is written 
in diary form by a military of- 
ficer who ts ordered to spend 
his life 4,000 feet below ground 
in a deep shelter which houses 
the new headquarters of the 
country’s military planning. He 
and his colleagues are impris- 
oned underground in order that 
they may be fully prepared to 
push the right button for retal- 
jation in the event of an enemy 
attack. The description of life 
on Level Seven is fascinating; 
the detailed organization and 
technical brilliance which makes 
existence possible is convincing- 
ly explained. War comes in the 
end—a war which lasts two 
hours and 58 minutes and 
which nobody wins. 


Alan Sillitoe’s first novel, Sat- 
urday Night and Sunday Morn- 
ing, was an authentic slice of 
contemporary working class 
lif2, and his new book, The 
Loneliness of the Long-Distance 
Runner (W. H. Allen, 12s. 6d.), 
seems to convey an equal truth. 
It is, in fact, a collection of 
short stories, but the title story 
is the longest and the most 
powerful. It is told by a 
Borstal boy—a boy who knows 
every man in authority as his 
enemy and is determined to 
fight them in every way he can. 
He is a fine runner; he is 
trained for the long-distance 
race and the governor gives him 
every encouragement, telling 
him how pleased everyone will 
‘be if he wins. When the race 


comes, he deliberately falls be- 


hind and is beaten. He tells 
his story tersely, chillingly, and 
without sentiment. 

(Nat'l Book League) 


is anticipating the formation of 
a full-fledged party in the near 
future, and it has now 21 mem- 
bers in the Lower House and 12 
in the Upper House. 

After the opening ceremony 
Tuesday in the presence of the 
Emperor, the Diet heard Wed- 
nesday the policy addresses by 
Prime Minister Kishi, Foreign 
Minister Fujiyama, Finance 
Minister Sato and Construction 
Minister Murakami, 


Relief Budget 


Reviewing the damages 
wrought by Typhoon Ise Bay, 
Minister Murakami said a total 
of 6,276 persons were either 
dead or missing, 39,000 houses 
were totally destroyed and 105,- 
000 more were damaged. 

The main purpose of the ex- 
traordinary Diet is to pass the 
¥61,408 million supplementary 
budget, of which ¥43,000 million 
is expected to be disbursed for 
relief and reconstruction in the 
wike of the typhoon, The bud- 
get also included some ¥1,330 
million for the relief of 20,000 
unemployed coal miners. 

On the need to relieve ty- 
phoon sufferers and unemploy- 
ed miners, there can be no 
disagreement between the Gov- 
ernment and the Opposition. 
But the most’ controversial 
issue before the. current Diet 


is the bill to ratify the repara- 
tions agreement with South 
Vietnam. 


In his speech, Prime Minister 
Kishi hoped that ratification 
of the Vietnamese accord, 
following agreements with 
Burma, the Philippines and In- 
donesia, would straighten out 
Japan’s relations with all Asian 
countries to which reparations 
are due under the terms of the 
Peace Treaty of 1951, 

The Vietnamese accord, sign- 
ed last May in Saigon, calls for 
payment of $39 million in goods 
and services, loans of $7,500,000 
over a three-year period and 
additional commercial credits 
over a 10-year period. 


Bone of Contention 

Because of the division of 
Vietnam into the Communist 
north and the non-Communist 
south, however, this agreement 
became a bone of contention 
between the Government and 
the Opposition. 

As explained by Foreign 
Minister Fujivama. the Govern- 
ment takes the view that the 
South Vietnamese Government 
is the only legitimate Govern- 
ment of Vietnam recognized by 
50 countries of the world as 
such. It represented Vietnam 
also at the peace conference in 
1951. To it, Japan owes repara- 
tions in accordance with inter- 
national law. 

The Socialist Party, however, 
opposes the Government view, 
arguing that virtually all dam- 
ages inflicted by Japanese oc- 
cupation are concentrated in 
North Vietnam including loss 
of human life. The Socialists 
also want to maintain friendly 
relations with North Vietnam 
because of future trade pros- 
pects. They assert that Japan 
should wait until Vietnam be- 
comes unified. 


ROK Repatriation 


Other important headlines: 

(1) The boycotting’ since 
Sept. 21 of the Red Cross reg- 
istration procedure by the Ko- 
rean repatriates came to an end 
Tuesday, when agreement was 
reached on the wording of in- 
structions for local Red Cross 
offices throughout Japan. 

(2) Ex-Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Forestry Ichiro Kono, 
accompanied by three other 
Liberal-Democrats, left Tokyo 
Thursday for a month-dong tour 
of the United States and six 
other countries. The purpose 
of the tour by that prominent 
Liberal-Democrat is said to be 
to observe the world situation 
after the Ejisenhower-Khrush- 
chev meeting. 

(3) In Osaka Tuesday, ex- 
Prime Minister Tanzan _  Ishi- 
bashi openly suggested that 
Prime Minister Kishi should 
retire to improve Japan’s rela- 
tions with Communist China. 
Kishi has been the target of 
accusations by Red China re- 
cently. Ishibashi’s remark may 
invite the action of the dis- 
ciplinary committee of the Lib- 
eral-Democratic Party. 

(4) The mission headed by 
Gen, Minoru Genda, chief of Air 
Staff, returned to Tokyo last 
Monday, after finishing the two- 
and-half-month long investiga- 
tion in California of supersonic 
fighters—Grumman, Lockheed, 
Convair and Northrop models. 
The mission, now in seclusion 
at Misawa airbase in northern 
Japan, is preparing its report 
on the choice of planes. 


- Try and Stop Me 


By BENNETT CERF 


Jack Paar has made a collection of letters kids send home 


to their parents from camp. 
1, Dear Ma: 


Now that I’m here I hope you 


and Dad are having all the fun 
you were talking about when 
you didn’t know I was awake 
the night before I left. When 
camp is over, I think I'll go live 
in Disneyland, With love, 

Butch, 

> 7 . 


2. Dear Mom ana Dad: 

My counselor is making me 
write this. We go in swimming 
every day and it’s better than 
home because they don’t make 
us wait an hour after eating like 
you always do. I asked two 
counselors to come and live 
with us for the winter and they 
said O.K. 


Love, Chris. 
* * 


Here are a couple of beauties; 


Sign in an East Side beanery: “Emily Post fainted here!” 
Copyright 1959, by Bennett Cerf. Distributed by King Features Syndicate. 


SIDE CLANCES By Galbraith 


Ty ~—- 

“Conley has it made two 
ways. He's putting part of the 
profits from his grocery busl- 
ness into a reducing salon!” 


Oe is ens 


Mock Joya 


T a-no-kami 


As rice is harvested, farmers 
hold rites for ta-no-kami (god 
of the ricefields) to express 
thanks for good crops made pos- 
sible by divine protection. The 
occasion is also significant as it 
was formerly believed that ta- 
no-kami left the rice-fields and 
returned to thegs 
mountain 
the 
of harvesting. @ 

In some places 
it is believed? 
that yama-no- aa 
kami or moun-# 
tain god came 
down to thelis 
field in spring ie 
and became the ™ 7¥™ 
ta-no-kami. Pry 3 

The  thanks- Joya 
giving rites for ta-no-kami differ 
according to districts. In many 
regions the newly harvested 
rice plants are piled up in the 
shape of cones as an offering to 
the god, 
dren used to make thiek bun- 
dies of rice straw and beat the 
ground with them, as an expres- 
sion of their thanks to the deity. 
Thanks are given to scarecrows 
and farming implements also at 
many places. 

Ta-no-kami is generally be- 
lieved to be a female, although 
yama-no-kami is regarded as ei- 
ther a male or female deity. 
Stone statues of ta-no-kami used 
to be erected in many rural 
regions, 

There was a very common 
belief that ta-no-kami was blind 
because it remained so long un- 
der the ground. It was also 
dirty with mud. Thus there dev- 
eloped a custom of making an 
imaginary act of giving the ta- 
no-kami a bath as a thanksgiv- 
ing rite. 

The farmer goes to his rice- 
field and pretends he is carrying 
the ta-no-kami on his back. 
When the deity is cleaned of the 
field mud, dinner is offered to 
him. 

Also it is said that frogs fol- 
low ta-no-kami with offerings 
when the deity is taken to the 
farmer’s house for bathing and 
banqueting, as frogs are always 
with the deity in the field mud. 

Some districts believe that 
yama-no-kami and_ ta-no-kami 
are man and wife. Where ya- 
ma-no-kami is considered a fe- 
male, it is said that she gives 
birth to 12 children every year. 
The deity’s help is asked when- 
ever a woman is going to have 
a child, 


3 Minutes a Day 
By JAMES KELLER 


Time Is What You Make It 
NANA 

“Time is the inexplicable raw 
material of everything,” wrote 
Arnold Bennett a half century 
ago. 
“With it, all is possible—with- 
out it, nothing,” he continued. 

“The supply of time is truly 
a daily miracle. You wake up 
in the morning and your purse 
is magically filled with 
24 hours. 

“Time is yours. It is the 
most precious possession and 
no one receives more or less 
than you receive. 

“Moreover, you cannot draw 
on the future. You can only 
waste the next hour. It is kept 
for you. 

“You have to live on this 24 
hours of daily time. Out of it, 
you have to spin health, pleas- 
ure, money, content, respect and 
the evolution of your immortal 
soul. 

“Its right use—its most ef- 
fective use—is a matter of high- 
est urgency. All depends on 
that.” 

Ponder often on the fact that 
God gives you only one life to 
live and that an eternity de- 
pends upon it. Time will mean 
more to you if you do. 


“And in doing good, let us 
not fail. For in due time we 
shall reap not failing.” 

(Galatians 6:9) 

Thanks, O Lord and Master, 
for granting me so much time 
for proving my love for You. 


10 Years Ago 
Today — 


(From the files of The Japan Times) 
Nov. 2, 1949 

LONDON—Britain's Labor 
Government clipped the powers 
of the House of Lords clearing 
the way for enactment of its 
hotly controversial measure to 
socialize the iron and steel in- 
dustry. 


NEW YORK—Alger Hiss, a 
former State Department official, 
was ordered to stand trial for 
a second time Nov. 17 on 
perjury charges growing out of 
accusations that he passed Gov- 
ernment secrets to a Communist 


spy ring. 


In many villages chil- 


Readers in Council 


“Homosexuality Among Foreigners’ 


To the Editor: 

Ever since the article entitled 
“Homosexual Rate High Among 
Residents Here,” concerning my 
research, appeared in the Oct. 
10 issue of The Japan Times, I 
have been criticized by for- 
eigners here who are under a 
certain misapprehension about 
the nature of my research. 

Therefore, 1 would like to 
borrow thia precious space in 
your esteemed journal to dis 
pel the misunderstanding about 
it. Part of thie mieunderstand- 
ing is due to the fact that those 
critics of mine did not read the 
article by Mr. Gyo Mani care 


fully and ecorrectiy. Thia was 
apparently true with the 
writers of several artici@s in 


other Pongiiesh language puliice 
tions, who diatorted the mest 
ing of the original article, fur: 
ther spreading the faise notion 
in the foreign community, in 
this regard, | shew like Ww 
offer my respect to Mr, Vatrick 
J. Killen of UPI whe at vaet 
interviewed me before writing 
his article and elaborating on 
my research. 


Many of those who showed 
various degrees of objection tw 
and disapproval of my stucy 
asked me why I was interested 
in “digging up dirt” about for- 
eigners here. 

First of all, let me state one 
thing clearly: my current re 
search was not for such an ob- 
jective at all. In fact, it start- 
ed out as a program to study 
the Japanese mind. My ap- 
proach, however, is an indirect 
one, that is, to learn about the 
Japanese mind as mirrored by 
foreigners who come into con- 
tact with it. 

Thus I used foreign residents 
in Japan as subjects. Then I 
discovered two interesting facts 
about them. One is that those 
foreigners who served my re- 
search purposes—those who do 
know the Japanese mind 
intimately—are ones who chose 
to live in Japan’ among Japa- 
nese because they either ran 
away or rebelled against their 
own culture. And the other is 
the fact that a large portion of 
the foreigners of,this category 
—about one out of every four 
—is a homosexual. 

This, I trust, would resolve 
the wonderment of some of my 
critics who asked me why I was 
not interested in “normal and 
wholesome” foreign residents 
here. Ironically, perhaps, peo- 
ple of this type are not in- 
terested in coming into close 
contact with Japanese. In most 
instances, they are here not by 
choice. They usually spend 
more time with their own 
fellow countrymen. If they do 
come into contact with Japa- 
nese, they do so only in the 
course of their official duty or 
for business purposes. 

Another point I should like 
to make clear at this op- 
portunity is that we owe a 
great deal to those Occidentals 
who are either escaping or 
revolting against their own cub 
ture. The reason is that they 
have contributed and are con- 
tributing a great deal to the 
understanding of Japanese cul- 
ture by the Occidentals. Be- 
cause many of them were or 
are maladjusted in their na- 
tive habitat, they have reacted 
favorably to Japan as an alien 
environment. This psychologi- 
cal factor resulted in a specially 
keen interest on their part in 
Japanese culture. 

As we all know, mankind 
owes much to neurotics for the 
progress of our civilization. 
And many homosexuals have 
produced great literary works. 

One outstanding example of 
the maladjusted, neurotic Oc- 
cidental who deserted the West: 
to come to Japan, originally in 
search of refuge, and ended up 
a great interpreter and ap- 
preciator of Japanese culture 
was Lafcadio Hearn. And in 
the postwar years, too, we have 
seen more Hearns and potential 
Hearns among the foreigners 
who have come into close con- 
tact with the Japanese way of 
life. 

As a Japanese individual, I! 
have in fact a kind of gratitude 
to and sympathy for those 
men. At the same time, as a 
psychologist I am interested in 
why they are what they are. 

I put this question before my 
colleagues at the fifth Congress 


of Psychoanalvsis held recently 
at Kyushu University. Even 
specialists, however, could not 
produce a satisfactory answer. 
An American sociologist attend- 
ing the conference agreed on 
my conclusion ‘that homosexual 
rate is particularly high among 
Americans interested in Japa- 
nese literature, but he, too, 
could not offer any theory on 
the correlation between the 
two. 


I might add in this connec- 
tion that not all of those who 
are trying to escape from their 
own culture are homosexuals 
as euch. But they are often 
sexually maladjusted just the 
same in that they find it im- 
possible to have heterosexual 
relations with members of the 
“ppomite sex of their own race 
or eulteural background. The 
vproblem is not difficult to solve 
for the Occidental male of this 
kind living in Japan, but it is 
fear more difficult, I found, in 
the case of the Occidental 
female living here. — 

till another criticiam I have 
met ie that I dealt with only 
) cases in my research to ar- 
rive at the conclusion. Such a 
eriticiem, however, ignores the 
fact that depth interview is an 
extremely tUme-consuming pro- 
cent, requiring many sessions 
with one subject. 


Tt should be almost unneces- 
sary at thie moment for me to 
refute still another criticism: 
my study of foreigners in Ja- 
pan, which produced the facts 
I have touched upon, was an 
affront to the foreigner. Here, 
it is sufficient to repeat the al 
most hackneyed expression: 
science knows .no national 
boundaries. I am interested 
only in objective truths. 

Il am also aware of a basic 
reason why my research has 
been criticized by so many for- 
eigners who expressed their 
disapproval either by telephonc 
or personally to me. That is, 
in most Western countries 
homosexuality is considered 
highly immoral and in many 
places, e.g., the State of New 
York, a criminal offense punish- 
able by heavy penalty. 

But the situation in Japan is 
quite different. The homosexual 
population is almost in- 
finitesimal and the people as a 
whole are completely uninterest- 
ed in it. People pass moral 
judgment only on something 
they are very much interested 
in or which affects them seri- 
ously. But homosexuality in 
Japan is socially and sociologi- 
cally not important enough to 
deserve either approval or cen- 
sure. In other words, I am 
criticized by those foreigners 
who reacted to the disclosure 
about homosexuality just as 


they would in their home 
environment where strong 
stigma is attached to the sub 
ject. 


Before closing my statement, 
I would like to add that there 
is a potential, practical value 
in my research. Since it deals 
with the psychological prob- 
lems a foreigner faces in Japan 
and how he adjusts himself to 
them, it should be of interest 
and a certain practical value to 
the diplomat, businessman, and 
even the ordinary tourist who 
comes to Japan. 

For such a pu » I am in 
need of further cooperation by 
foreigners, and those who are 
interested in helping my re- 
search, whereby making con- 
tribution to increased wunder- 
standing between the East and 
West, are asked to telephone 
me at 42-1179 for an appoint- 


ment. 
DR. HITOSHI AIBA 
Tokyo 


Senator Soaper 


By BILL VAUGHAN 

NANA 

Our scientists assure us that 
U.S. rockets may not be as big 
or go as far as the Russians’, 
but they are more “sophisticat- 
ed.” Naturally, you can pick 
up a lot of sophistication if you 
spend your time hanging 
around gay, glittering Florida. 


“Who needs to go to the 
moon?” says the man with a 
good memory for old vaudeville 
jokes. “It's just Bridgeport 


with craters.” 
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